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Dependable Du Pont films for television are approved and 
widely used throughout the industry. They’re especially suit¬ 
able for optimum pictorial and sound results. 


CHECK THIS HANDY CHART: 

m 





Any Du Pont Photo Products Department 
representative will gladly give you com¬ 
plete information about these films and 
will assist you with any TV pictorial prob¬ 
lem you may have. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.) # Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


FILM PURPOSE 

16 MM 

35 MM 

Picture 

Production 

Type 330—a rapid 
reversal panchro¬ 
matic film for high¬ 
speed processing of 

TV shows, newsreels, 
documentary sub¬ 
jects. 

Type 104 (Superior 1) a panchromatic film 
for general exterior and process background 
work. 

Type 126 (Superior 2) a panchromatic film 
for general studio interior and exterior work 
... combines fine grain with speed. 

Type 127 (Superior 3) a panchromatic film 
of exceptional speed for interior and ex¬ 
terior work where light is limited. 

Sound 

Recording 

Type 802-A—an ex¬ 
cellent sound record¬ 
ing film for all-round 
work. 

Type 201*—a positive-type emulsion double 
the speed of regular positive stock. 

Tele¬ 

transcription 

Type 824-A—a fine- 
grain, low-contrast 
film designed for TV 
recording and master 
positives. 

Type 824-B—has same characteristics as 

Type 824-A. 

Release 

Prints 

Type 825-A—an all¬ 
round, fine-grain re¬ 
lease film. 

Type 825-B—has same emulsion as Type 
825-A. 


ATLANTA 3 .I I 15 Candler Bldg. 

BOSTON 10 .140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18 .3289 N. California Ave. 

CLEVELAND 14 .2012 Union Commerce Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES 38 . 6656 Santa Monica Blvd. 

NEW YORK 11 .248 West 18th Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2 .225 S. 15th Street 

DALLAS 1 .506 Petroleum Tower Bldg. 


*Du Pont produces many other film 
products particularly suitable for 
television purposes. Ask about them. 

































Today’s news tonight! 

KTTV Staff Uses B&H Equipment To Make Deadlines 

Station KTTV is attracting Los Angeles viewers with a daily “live” 
news reel. The popularity of this feature depends on getting 
on-the-spot movies of local events . . . editing and preparing them 
for showing the same evening . . . and making that showing 
a finished production. 

To do this successfully, day in and day out, requires highly 
competent staff teamwork, plus the finest equipment. The staff at 
KTTV who work with Bell & Howell camera, projector and editing 
equipment have found it perfect for the job! 



Shooting a street scene with a Bell & Howell 16mm "70" Camera 






BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7148 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me your booklet on TV equipment and 
how to use it to improve my TV services. 

Name-- Address.. 

City----Zone . State.. 


16mm 70-DL Camera. This newest member of the famous 
B&H 70 series is built with precision . . . versatile enough 
for most any TV job. The 70-DL operates at 7 precise, gov¬ 
ernor-controlled film speeds-the 204° open segment shut¬ 
ter giving 1/40 of a second exposure at exact sound speed 
(24 frames). Can be adapted to take film to which sound 
is to be added. Three-lens turret assures you of the right 
lens for any shot. . . instantly. Also has positive viewfinder 
with matching objectives and parallax correction, critical 
focuser, and hand crank. 

Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any defects 
in workmanship or materials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


. Bell £ Howell 


Matched For Your TV Needs-► 


KTTV News Unit at work in the Film Editing Room. Man in center splices film at B&H Film Editor 


Single-Case Filmosound Projector. First choice of TV ex¬ 
perts for previewing film before broadcasting . . . and for 
showing film to clients. Projects 16mm film —sound or si¬ 
lent. Complete film protection permits running originals 
or work prints without fear of damage. Change from for¬ 
ward to reverse or vice versa at flick of a switch —no re¬ 
threading necessary. Light, compact, easy to operate. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November i, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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world's toughest picture problems invited! 

Today, the famous Mitchell 16mm and 35mm 
Cameras are being used in increasing numbers in every part 
of the world. Pioneered by Mitchell, masterful 
engineering and quality workmanship has produced 
these flawless, precision-built motion picture cameras. 
Every sturdy, proven Mitchell part. . . and versatile 
accessory ... is adjustable to the most extreme and difficult 
photographic conditions the world over. 


Soon lo join the Mitchell 
Line will be.the world's 
finest precision quality 


MITCHELL 16mm and 
33mm PROJECTORS 




CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mite 1 

























Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



JUST FOR A GAG —To prove he’s fit 
as a fiddle, fully recovered from a re¬ 
cent foot operation, Joseph Rutten- 
berg, A.S.C., director of photography 
at Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer studios, 
hoists a prop bar-bell on a set for 
“Showboat.” British cameraman-visitor 
Freddie Young (left) and Charles 
Rosher, A.S.C., lend a steadying hand. 
Ruttenberg recently completed pho¬ 
tography of “Kind Lady” at M-G-M. 

William Bradford and Jack Russell were 
admitted to membership in the American 
Society of Cinematographers last month. 
Bradford currently is directing photog¬ 
raphy of new series of Gene Autry TV 
films. Russell is freelancing, having pho¬ 
tographed his most recent pictures at 
Eagle Lion and Republic. 

• 

Robert Surtees, A.S.C., we were informed 
just at press time, was slated to re¬ 
ceive the 1950 Look Magazine award 
for photography for his outstanding 
camerawork on M-G-M’s King Solo- 
moris Mines . Awards presentations were 
scheduled to be made in Hollywood the 
evening of February 27th. 

• 

Hollywood Foreign Correspondents Asso¬ 
ciation also was scheduled to present 
two of its annual Golden Globe awards 
the following evening, at ceremonies at 
Ciros, to two directors of photography— 
one for best black-and-white photography 
and one for best color photography of 
pictures released during 1950. 

• 

In evaluating recent 1950 Photoplay Mag¬ 
azine Awards, consideration must be 
given the cinematographers who directed 
photography of the various pictures cited. 
American Cinematographer salutes the 
following: 

Paul Vogel, A.S.C., who photographed 
MGM’s Battleground , cited by Photo¬ 


play as most popular picture, also for 
best direction and best screenplay. 

Charles Rosher, A.S.C., for the pic¬ 
torial enhancement of Betty Hutton 
whom Photoplay cited for most popular 
performance by a film actress in MGM’s 
Annie Get Your Gun . Picture also was 
cited as one of ten most popular. 

Joseph Walker, A.S.C., for Colum¬ 
bia’s All The King's Men, cited as one 
of ten best pictures. 

Leon Shamroy, A.S.C., for Fox’s 
Twelve O'Clock High and Cheaper By 
The Dozen, among ten most popular 
pictures. 

Reggie Lanning, for Republic’s Sands < 
of Iwo Jima, one of ten most popular 
pictures. 

John Alton, A.S.C., for MGM’s 
Father of The Bride , one of ten most 
popular pictures. 

George Folsey, A.S.C., for MGM’s 
Adam's Ribj one of ten most popular 
pictures. 

Lee Garmes, A.S.C., for Goldwyn’s 
Our Very Own, one of ten most popu¬ 
lar pictures. 

Without taking anything away from 
the various stars, named below, voted by 
Photoplay for Top Performances, we 
also salute the men whose cinematog¬ 
raphy contributed something to the in¬ 
dividual performances of these players, 
viz: 

Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., who pho¬ 
tographed Claudette Colbert in Three 
Came Home for Fox; Ted McCord, 
A.S.C., who photographed Joan Craw¬ 
ford in Warner Brothers’ The Damned 
Don't Cry; Leo Tover, A.S.C., whose 
cinematography enhanced the perform¬ 
ance of Olivia deHaviland in Para¬ 
mount’s The Heiress; and William Sny¬ 
der, A.S.C., who photographed Larry 
Parks in Columbia’s Jolson Sings Again . 
• 

Charles Clarke, A.S.C., directing the pho¬ 
tography on 20th Century-Fox’s Kanga¬ 
roo in Australia, is slated to wind up the 
assignment sometime in March. Picture, 
filmed in Technicolor Monopack, was 
filmed for most part in and around 
Port Agusta. Company used facilities of 
Ealing Australia studio. 

• 

President Truman, ski competitions, plane 
crashes, train wrecks and ice jams are 
subjects which have kept Jim Seeley, 
A.S.C. busy. Seeley is newsreel camera¬ 
man for Pathe News on the east coast. 


Virgil E. Miller, A.S.C., recently photo¬ 
graphed a ten-week educational docu¬ 
mentary film in Chinle, Arizona. Pic¬ 
ture, titled Voice of the Wind, covers 
traditions of Navajo Indians and is in¬ 
tended for release to Art Theatres 
throughout the world. Norman Foster 
directed. Miller exposed over 88,000 
feet of Plus-X and Infrared film for the 
production. 

• 

Paul Eagler, A.S.C. , and Bob Hansard, 
A.S.C., servicing the independent pro¬ 
ducers with background projection equip¬ 
ment, have just finished the process work 
on Thor Productions’ “The Golden 
Goose,” also for All American Films’ 
“Red Snow,” produced at General Serv¬ 
ice Studios. Eagler and Hansard serve 
most of the independent studios in Holly¬ 
wood with BG projection equipment, in¬ 
cluding Motion Picture Center, Nassour, 
Hal Roach, Monogram and Jerry 
Fairbanks. 

• 

Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., will direct the photo¬ 
graphy on a new series of twelve Craig 
Kennedy TV films for Adrian Weiss at 
Rockett Studios on Sunset Blvd. Shoot¬ 
ing starts March 2nd. 

• 

Dr. Ferenz H. Fodor, president of Film- 
craft Productions, has suggested that the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences include among its awards this 
year an “Oscar” for “the best film made 
specifically for television.” Fodor stated 
that such recognition would give the TV 
film industry a much-needed shot in the 
arm and bring additional credit to 
Hollywood. 

• 

Garutso Lens, which received its first test 
in major film production in hands of 
Frank Planer, A.S.C., when he photo¬ 
graphed Cyrano de Bergerac, will now 
be used in the production of films for 
TV starring Faye Emerson and made in 
New York. 

• 

Stanley Cortez, A.S.C., has been awarded 
the 1950 gold trophy of the Societe Fran- 
caise de l’lndustrie Cinematographique 
for best color photography, result of his 
camera work on “Man On The Eiffel 
Tower,” which he photographed in 
France in Ansco Color for Irving Allen. 
This is first time in history of French 
awards that an American has won top 
honor for color cinematography. 
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HOUSTON-FEARLESS PANORAM 

DOLLY. . • This versatile piece of equip¬ 
ment provides the cameraman with com¬ 
plete mobility and adjustment of camera 
angles. Leveling head, upon which friction 
or geared head is mounted, can be quickly, 
smoothly raised from 14 " to 70 " high, 
remaining level at all times. Entire canti¬ 
lever arm revolves easily on turret base fast 
or slowly. Dolly rolls smoothly, quietly, 
turns on its own axis or can be moved side¬ 
ways. Very maneuverable in tight places. 
Steel and aluminum construction provides 
maximum strength and minimum weight. 
Top quality throughout. Developed and im¬ 
proved during many years use by leading 
Hollywood Studios. 




HOUSTON-FEARLESS RESEARCH 
COUNCIL CAMERA CRANE...Devel- 

oped for the Motion Picture Research Coun¬ 
cil, Inc., and standard of major studios in 
Hollywood and throughout the world. 
Maximum flexibility. Provides lens height 
from 2 to 10 ft. from the floor, full 360° 
panning around the crane base, 340 ° pan¬ 
ning around the camera axis and 100° up 
and down lift. Camera table has seats for 
.operator and assistant, panning hand-wheel 
and adjustable friction-type turret brake. 
Boom is balanced on a center telescoping 
post with hydraulic lift. Panning and tilt 
brakes are adjustable to any degree of fric¬ 
tion desired. Entire crane can be turned 
completely around in six foot radius. Will 
pass through doorway 3 x6'. Motor driven 
by new 3 h.p. DC motor. This is the finest 
of all camera cranes. 



m,e 

HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 


mb Write for information on specially-built 

V equipment for your specific needs. 

W • DEVELOPING MACHINES ’ COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 
W • COLOR DEVELOPERS » DOLLIES • TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 

11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 
























U. S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens tor the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&.white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

^ c^GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-3 


RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture fir Television 
Production 


SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 Gr 16mm. 


RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off-the-Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 


^lllilllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
= Mount LEICA lenses EE 

= and accessories on your 

CINE-KODAK SPECIAL 1 

= with the new precision 

= TENPLUS ADAPTER 

Custom-made. $46.50 Guaranteed. 

Send postcard for free information. 

= THE TENPLUS COMPANY = 

= 43E GARDEN DRIVE ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY = 

?Tlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll?F 




WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 



Turret-Rackover for Filmo 

A new four-lens turret and rackover 
for Bell & Howell series 70 cameras has 
been announced by Par Products Corp., 
Hollywood, Calif. Hinge-type rackover 
affords most efficient method of providing 
parallax-free through-the-lens viewing in 
this type camera. Camera is moved or 
rotated in an arc, instead of horizontally, 
as with other types of rackovers. 

Advantages claimed are: Camera can 
be hand-held—hinge type rackover makes 
for lighter camera; camera is easily and 
quickly shifted from taking to focusing 
position, and back again; foolproof lock ; 
focus can be checked without racking 
over, if desired; and there is no inter¬ 
ference with motor drive and/or external 
film magazines. 

The Par “constant apparent field” 
viewfinder system is dual purpose, because 
it combines optical viewfinding and 
groundglass focusing through the taking 
lens. 

Further information and price may be 
had by writing manufacturer at 26 No. 
Citrus Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Set Lighting Lamp Data 

General Electric Company’s lamp de¬ 
partment has issued a revised listing of 
the various General Electric lamps used 
for set lighting. Comprising four mimeo¬ 
graphed sheets, all the 3350 K lamps and 
some of the 3400 K lamps which are 
suitable for lighting sets for the new 
Technicolor photographic system are 
grouped together on one sheet; all the 
lamps designed for black-and-white 
photography are listed on the second 
sheet; lamps designed for 3200 K for 
use with such films as Kodachrome or 
other films in the 3200 K classification 
are on the third sheet; and the fourth 
sheet lists all the special lamps recom¬ 
mended for use for special effects. 


The data emphasizes that lamps in the 
various classifications are immediately 
identifyable by markings on the bulbs, 
as for instance, lamps marked MP on 
end of bulb are intended for B&W photo¬ 
graphy, where economics dictate that a 
longer lamp life than the CP lamp gives 
is desirable. 

Mart Message Ready 

The Camera Mart, Inc., 70 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. City, announces the new en¬ 
larged 1951 edition of the Mart Message 
is ready for distribution. Completely 
illustrated 36-page booklet lists 16mm 
and 35mm professional motion picture 
and television production equipment; 
laboratory and editing equipment of the 
latest type, plus the well-known line of 
Camart products available from The 
Camera Mart. Free copy may be had by 
writing company. 



Snapshot Movie Camera 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has introduced its new Brownie 
Movie Camera, an easy-to-use, econo¬ 
mical and dependable 8mm cine camera 
for the amateur movie enthusiast who 
wants to make movies with the least 
amount of bother to such details as focus, 
diaphragm settings, etc. 

The Brownie brings to the cine fan 
all the rugged practicality of a “Brownie” 
snapshot camera. It’s always set to make 
good pictures of subjects from a few feet 
in front of lens to infinity. Wind the 
camera, adjust lens opening, aim it, and 
press down the operating lever. That’s 
all there’s to it. Simplified loading. Uses 
standard 25-foot rolls 8mm Cine Kodak 
film, either Kodachrome or black-and- 
white. 

Lens is fast 13mm f/2.7, Lumenized, 
and set for universal focus. Shutter speed 
also set at fixed speed of 16 f.p.s. 

Price is $47.50 including Federal Tax. 
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’An even level of diffused white 
light, or the piercing drive of sun¬ 
light across high levels of general 
illumination are instantly avail¬ 
able from the 'National’ Carbon 


The term ” National" is a registered trade-mark of 

NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA • CHICAGO • DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH • SAN FRANCISCO 














Buried Treasure 


Matching photography breathes new life into rare, unre¬ 
leased saga of the Himalayas filmed in Tibet 15 years 
ago and recently recovered from a Swiss vault. 

By GEORGE DISKANT, A. S. C. 


T errific is a superlative that may be 
applied without reservation to 
Storm Over Tibet, recently completed 
by Summit Productions in Hollywood. 
It brings to the screen some of the most 
spectacular photography of Tibet ever 
recorded by a motion picture camera. 

Filming of the production began over 
fifteen years ago in conjunction with an 
international expedition to explore the 
forbidding Himalaya mountains. Ma¬ 
chinations of the Nazis, into whose hands 
the film unwittingly fell, prevented its 
completion for world-wide release. It 
was only recently that the original nega¬ 
tive was found intact and in good condi¬ 
tion by Andrew Marton, who had 
directed it. 

Marton had gone to Africa to co-direct 
King Solomon s Mines for M-G-M. On 
his way back he flew to Switzerland to 
reappraise status of the original negative. 
He found the treasured film there, safely 
stored in a deposit vault, purchased it, 
and brought it to Hollywood. Marton’s 
plans for the film, meantime, had been 
progressing quietly, waiting only for 
reassurance that the original was safe and 
available. He and two associates, Laslo 
Benedek and Ivan Tors, had developed 
a new story line for the picture which 
meant that it would be necessary to 
shoot additional scenes for it in Holly¬ 
wood—scenes which would have to care¬ 
fully match those in the original. 

Richard Angst, famed Swiss camera¬ 
man who photographed Climbing The 
Matterhorn, which won an Academy 
Award a few years ago, was Marton’s 
photographer on the original filming 
expedition. It is an understatement to 
say that this photographic assignment 
was one of the toughest ever faced by 
a cinematographer—and by the rest of 
the company, too, for that matter. A man 
has enough to do just to keep himself 
alive and moving forward on such a 
journey, without having to bother with 
camera equipment, etc. But Angst turned 
in a remarkable job. 

He used a DeBrie 35mm camera and 
a special super-telephoto lens for most of 


the picture. Additional equipment in¬ 
cluded two Eyemo cameras w’hich were 
used mostly for shooting in near-inacces¬ 
sible locations where it w^as impossible 
to use the heavier DeBrie. 

A powerful storage battery had been 
specially constructed for the expedition. 
It was designed to supply power for 
the camera motor for an unusually long 
period, a period which Marton and his 
associates thought would be sufficient for 
the expedition. There were no means of 
recharging it, and when filming con¬ 
tinued beyond the original estimate, the 
camera was turned by hand using a 
handle attached to a length of flexible 
cable inserted at the side—a gadget 
luckily brought along for just such 
emergency. 

The company had started out with 
25,000 feet of Gevaert panchromatic 
film—special film loads for the DeBrie— 
but this gave out rather unexpectedly 
just as Angst was in the midst of shooting 
rare and unusual scenes inside a mona¬ 
stery high in the Himalayas. Later they 
discovered that natives 
had stolen two cases of 
film, believing it to be 
something of value they 
could use. Fortunately 
they took only unex¬ 
posed film. To continue 
shooting the monastery 
scenes, Angst resorted 
to his supply of Eyemo 
film loads. These had to 
be unwound and re¬ 
wound for the peculiar 
threading system of the 
DeBrie camera. 

The light that pre¬ 
vails in that rarified at¬ 
mosphere high in the 
Himalayas played some 
peculiar tricks on photo¬ 
graphy. For instance, 
the sky often was such 
deep blue that Angst 
got “filtered” sky ef¬ 
fects without using a 
filter. The light quality 


was ever-changing with the result that 
rendition of the sky changed almost with 
every location or setup if not with every 
take. Angst constantly made check tests 
of the film, developing his test strips in 
a little darkroom tent brought along for 
the purpose. But even with such pre¬ 
caution, the tricky sky proved an im¬ 
possible factor to cope with. There just 
wasn’t a filter available to achieve the 
necessary correction. The result, how¬ 
ever, is not critical, although it posed a 
major problem for me when it came to 
lighting the matching scenes we photo¬ 
graphed in Hollywood. My number one 
problem was to match Angst’s photo¬ 
graphy and make it look not like a 
patched up job. Marton had said: “I 
want the picture to appear on the screen 
as though all of it had been shot at the 
same place at the same time.” 

Before we started shooting in Holly¬ 
wood, I had looked at the Angst footage a 
number of times. Frankly I was not too 
impressed at first, because the editor had 
already applied his scissors to the original 
film in order to eliminate the closeups 
which featured the European players. 
But as the material was re-screened, I 
began to piece together the material on 
the screen with the new story script which 
had been handed me. This screen study 
enabled me to visualize the lighting of 
the various scenes which I was to match. 

A great many of our matching ex¬ 
teriors were staged and photographed 
indoors at the General Service studios. 
In this way we were able to get better 
control of the light to effect careful 
matching of Angst’s footage shot in the 
high Himalayan daylight. In all, 60% 
of the new picture consists of exteriors, 
10% of which we filmed as actual ex¬ 
teriors on such locations as Bronson 


TYPICAL of exteriors shot in Hollywood by George Diskant to match foot- | 
age filmed earlier in Tibet is this scene staged in hills back of Hollywood. 
Great care was exercised in matching both quality and direction of light. 
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MOVIOLA on sound stage afforded means of comparing original footage when 
planning lighting for matching shots made in Hollywood. Director Marton and a 
set visitor are seen above studying photography of original, filmed by Angst. 


CAREFUL LIGHTING was a technical must in staging scenes such as this 
which duplicated original snowbound tent of travelers in Tibetan trek, 
photographed earlier by Angst high in the Himalayas. 
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RICHARD ANGST who filmed initial footage for "Storm Over Tibet" high in forbidding Himalayas, 
used this super-telescope lens with DeBrie camera in shooting scenes of avalanche. In all, 
35,000 feet of black-and-white film was exposed on expedition fifteen years ago. Angst later 
photographed "Climbing The Matterhorn," in Ansco Color which won Academy Award. 


To avoid having to build and match 
the vast interiors shot on actual loca¬ 
tions in Tibet, the action was faked in 
reverse shots, in side angle shots, and 
in closeups in which just some element 
of the original locale, such as a couple 
of prop columns, were included in the 
scene for purpose of orientation or con¬ 
tinuing the pictorial continuity. 

Instead of doing the obvious thing— 
putting the cast in front of scenes by 
means of process photography—action 
in the old and new photography was 
skillfully matched. It was the producers’ 


aim to retain in the production as much 
of the original footage as possible and 
avoid resorting to process. They take 
great pride in having accomplished this 
without relinquishing anything in the 
continuity or the terrific drama of the 
original photography. 

In another instance, instead of using 
process to show two members of the 
cast travelling in a wagon, we shot them 
in closeup as they were seated in a wagon 
hauled to the Bronson Canyon location. 
With sky and cliffs in the background, 
(Continued on Page 118) 


MONASTERY IN TIBET where some of most interesting 
action for "Storm Over Tibet" was filmed. Here, power 
pack expired, making necessary cranking camera by 
hand. Note cranking cable extending from camera. 


Canyon—just a mile above Hollywood 
Boulevard. Here we shot 37 setups in 
a single day. 

So that we could keep a constant check 
on the lighting of the old footage, 
Marton had a Moviola placed on the 
sound stage which we used for viewing 
Angst’s footage. In this Marton was 
of tremendous help. Often he could re¬ 
call the exact lighting from memory. 
Invariably he would state his opinion, 
then check the film in the Moviola. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
was right. 





FIG. 1—Eclair 35mm Camerette, introduced in United States from France in 
1949, now boasts companion model taking 35mm and 16mm film interchangeably. 
Camera is a two-unit job, as shown above. Film magazine is readily detached, in¬ 
corporates automatic film gate and film transport mechanism. 



FIG. 2—Camerette 35mm and 16mm film maga¬ 
zines compared. Latter is basic 35mm magazine 
shimmed out, with 16mm sprockets replacing 
35mm. 


New Eclair Camerette Takes 
Either 35mm or 16mm Film 

Instantly interchangeable 35mm and 16mm film magazines 
broaden the versatility of this rugged utility camera. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


W HEN THE PARIS-MADE Eclair Cam¬ 
erette was introduced to the 
Hollywood motion licture industry late 
in 1949, it was enthusiastically acclaim¬ 
ed the best light-weight 35mm motion 
picture camera yet developed for cine¬ 
matography demanding a compact, hand¬ 
held camera. Not that it was restricted 
to such use; its many exclusive features 
and its rugged construction have made 
it a popular camera for all-around motion 
picture photography. 

Eclair now has gone a step further 
to make the camera even more versatile. 
Through skillful engineering the com¬ 
pany has developed the camera for use 
with both 16mm and 35mm film. Eclair 
is producing a i6/35mm combination 
model which permits the one camera to 
use either 16mm or 35mm film inter¬ 
changeably, merely by changing the film 
magazines and inserting a mask in the 
film gate. 

The advantages of such a camera are 
immediately apparent; the industrial film 
producer, for instance, may employ the 


16/35 Camerette for photographing pro¬ 
ductions in either 16mm or 35mm; for 
filming a given production in both 
widths; or for shooting a 16mm Koda- 
chrome version of a production being 
produced in 35mm black-and-white. The 
major studios can use the camera for 
special production photography one day, 
then use it for location scouting the next 
day, shooting 16mm film. As a rental 
camera, it is certain to be in constant 
demand. 

In the beginning the Camerette was 
designed to combine all the advantages 
of the heavier studio production cameras 
with the portability of news cameras. 
Equipped with 400-ft. film magazines, 
the camera weighs but 14 pounds. One 
of its outstanding features is its unique 
reflex viewfinder which permits viewing 
through the camera lens the scene being 
photographed. Thus the operator may 
keep an accurate check on what his 
camera is recording by observing the 
action in the viewfinder. A revolving 
(Continued on Page 118) 



FIG. 3—View of front unit of camera with 
magazine removed, showing 35mm film aperture 
and dual claw movement. 



FIG. 4—Same unit with 16mm mask (1) in 
place in aperture; 16mm pull-down claw is 
shown at (2). Note extended viewfinder tube. 
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"Twice The Light And Twice The Carrying Power” 

This unceasing demand by directors of photography spurs the con¬ 
tinuing search for more powerful and efficient carbon arc lights. 


By PETER MOLE, A.S.C. 

President, Mole-Richardson Company 





Compromises were made, larger globes 
were produced and the equipment be¬ 
came more flexible. Compromises were 
also made by the sound departments. 
Carbon arc lamps again appeared on sets 
where the effects of sunlight, streak light 
and back light would allow the cine¬ 
matographer to express his individuality 
and to produce the illusion for which he 
was striving. 

Having overcome the most chaotic 
conditions created by the advent of sound 
and having some appreciation of the 
double viewpoint, we were now able to 
give much of our energy to engineering on 
a new basis. Refinements were made in 
existing designs and we were able to re¬ 
place large diameter mirror type optical 
systems with stepped-prism condensers 
made along the lines of the well known 
Fresnel lens system. We had learned the 
lesson of utilization and our new equip¬ 
ment rapidly replaced the old. 

During all of this period we worked 
closely with the manufacturers of light 
sources and through their cooperation we 
were able to obtain specialized types of 
incandescent globes which increased the 

• (Continued on Page in) 


SCENE FROM "The Black Rose"—example of motion picture set 
which would be almost impossible to light effectively with in¬ 
candescent lights. Only carbon arcs in great numbers could produce 
the volume of light which was required not only for effect lighting 
but for general set illumination. 


L ast month we traced briefly the 
early history of carbon arc lighting 
in the motion picture studios and de¬ 
scribed the impact which the advent of 
sound had made on the production of 
theatrical films. One result of this im¬ 
pact was the almost total exclusion for 
a time of carbon arc lights from studio 
sets, because of the noise they created; 
but as sound became a part of the whole 
picture making concept instead of the 
dictator, the director of photography’s 
need for light in sufficient volume essen¬ 
tial to good picture making began to be 
recognized. 

“I want a lamp with twice the light 
and twice the carrying power,” was the 
demand soon heard again from the in¬ 
dustry’s directors of photography. 

We found a rifled glass reflector which 
had been in use for flood lighting at a 
distance from the source, and built a 


studio lighting unit around it. From a 
light collecting and distribution stand¬ 
point it was particularly well engineered ; 
from a utilization standpoint it was 
not flexible. What the cinematographer 
really wanted was a light with twice the 
intensity, twice the carrying power and 
one that could be used at varying dis¬ 
tances with control of beam spread and 
light distribution. 

Of course the demand was fantastic! 
In order to give the cinematographer 
what he wanted we would be obliged 
to sacrifice engineering efficiency all the 
way along the line. It would mean more 
powerful incandescent globes, bulkier 
equipment and higher operating costs. 
What we had to learn was that the 
efficiency of utilization was the all- 
important factor and that strictly en¬ 
gineering efficiency must be made to 
compromise. 


MOLE-RICHARDSON "BRUTES" were the answer to the director of photography's 
demands for a light unit with more power. Today, the company has in production 
an even more powerful super high-intensity carbon arc unit. 















Nominations 
For 1950 
Cinematography 
Oscars”... 


By LEIGH ALLEN 



THE BIG MOMENT—when a gleaming gold "Oscar" is thrust into the 
winner's hand and a hearty handshake sends him away virtually floating 
on a cloud—a member of that distinguished circle of motion picture 
artists and artisians cited for achievement by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. It is an important moment in the life of a 
director of photography, a milestone in his career. 


N ine Hollywood directors of photo¬ 
graphy and one from Great Britain 
have been nominated by members of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences as contenders for the Aacdemy’s 
Achievement Awards for cinematography 
of pictures released during 1950. Five 
of these men directed the photography 
of black-and-white productions and five 
filmed productions in Technicolor. The 
nominees and the productions which they 
photographed are as follows: 

BLACK-AND-WHITE 

Robert Kraskner, “The Third Map,” 
(London Films Prodns. Ltd.) 

Milton Krasner, A.S.C., “All About 
Eve, ,, (20th Century-Fox) 

Victor Milner, A.S.C., “The Furies,” 
(Paramount) 

Harold Rosson, A.S.C., “The Asphalt 
Jungle,” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

John F. Seitz, A.S.C., “Sunset Boule¬ 
vard, n (Paramount) 

COLOR 

George Barnes, A.S.C., “Samson and 
Delilah,” (Paramount) 

Ernest Haller, A.S.C., “The Flame 
and the Arrow,” (Warner Brothers) 
Ernest Palmer, A.S.C., “Broken 
Arrow,” (20th Century-Fox) 

Charles Rosher, A.S.C., “Annie Get 
Your Gun,” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C., “King Solo¬ 
mon’s Mines,” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) 

Those who have seen all ten films 
will agree that the competition this year 


is probably the keenest ever presented to 
Academy voters and will require con¬ 
siderable close analysis and re-evaluation 
in order to finally select the winner in 
both classifications. Ail ten films repre¬ 
sent the finest picture making in the 
industry’s history. Each picture displays 
a new “high” in cinematographic art. 

The ten contenders were selected by 
Academy-voting from among a list of 
more than 50 black-and-white and color 
feature film productions released during 
1950 and named in a preliminary ballot 
sent out to the industry’s directors of 
photography. Result of the initial ballot¬ 
ing narrowed the list of potential con¬ 
tenders down to ten films in each class. 
A second balloting resulted in selection 
of the ten films named above. 

These films will now be screened for 
members of the Academy who will then 
vote to select the best film in each classi¬ 
fication for the Achievement Award for 
Cinematography. Only members of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences participate in the final voting. 

The two winners will be announced 
along with those in other Awards classi¬ 
fications at the Academy’s gala Awards 
Presentation ceremonies, which will be 
held the night of March 29, at the Pan- 
tages Theatre in Hollywood. The event 
will be broadcast over the more than 270 
stations in the American Broadcasting 
Company network and short-waved 
throughout the world by the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. The combined 
facilities of these two networks will reach 
an estimated total of 190 million people. 

• 


As far as is known the event will not be 
televised. 

The selection of films for the Acade¬ 
my’s annual Cinematography Awards 
begins each year with the directors of 
photography themselves. The first of 
January each director of photography in 
the industry is invited to submit to the 
Academy for consideration the name of 
one black-and-white and one color pro¬ 
duction on which he has received sole or 
joint screen credit, and which was re¬ 
leased in Los Angeles for general public 
showing prior to December 31. These 
films are listed on the preliminary ballot 
mentioned earlier. The ballots are mailed 
to the directors of photography who vote 
to select the 10 films in each class .to 
be voted on for the selection of the final 
contenders. Thus the initial selection of 
contenders is in the hands of the men 
who photograph motion pictures—the 
directors of photography. 

Voting for Academy Awards has 
always been on the basis of technical 
excellence. The technical elements of 
pictures and the work of every actor 
and actress is carefully studied by thou¬ 
sands of their associates. Competition is 
keen; rivalries are intense. Nothing is 
taken for granted at an Academy Awards 
election. Rules are simple but explicit. 
Voting is secret, ballots going from the 
voter not to the Academy direct but to 
a firm of certified public accountants. 
No one, except the accountant, whose 
contract demands that he reveal the 
count to no one prior to the presentation 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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At The Top 
of the Ballot 
and 

In First Place 

on All Good Pictures— 

The Popular Choice— 
The Popular Winner— 


EASTMAN 


PROFESSIONAL 

MOTION PICTURE 


FILMS 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 




Industrial 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


CAMERAMAN — It was Raphael Wolff's personal photographic research 
that enabled his organization to successfully photograph arc welding 
operations for company's notable series of films for General Electric Com¬ 
pany. Wolff, behind camera, supervises photography of every production. 


PLANNER — All industrial films produced by Wolff Studios are pre¬ 
planned on story board for visualization to client. Here studio's execu¬ 
tive director Macdonald Macpherson explains proposed continuity to a 
client. Wolff, in background, planned layout, supervised script. 


Top Photography -- Key To Successful Industrial Films 

Wolff Studios' emotional documentary technique founded on specialized 
photography by cameramen trained in non-theatrical film making. 

By RALPH LAWTON 


A new concept in training film production was estab¬ 
lished during the last war by Raphael G. Wolff, Holly¬ 
wood industrial film producer. It not only has endured but 
is credited with the phenomenal growth of his organization as 
one of the nation’s leading producers of i6mm institutional, 
training and television motion pictures. 

Whereas other business film producers before him had 
generally followed the “Hollywood type” of theatrical film 
presentation in their productions, Wolff saw great limitations 
in such film making. Plotting a more objective course, Wolff 
has established wdiat he calls emotional documentary technique. 
Today it is the success formula of all films produced by his 
studios. 

Ralphael Wolff discovered that average audiences liked other 
types of motion pictures besides feature films. He had ob¬ 
served the increasing public interest in travelogues and lecture 
films in color; saw further clue in the tremendous interest 
displayed by people everywhere in home movies filmed in 
Kodachrome. The key to arousing audience interest, as 
Wolff saw it, was the emotional impact of color. 

One of the first factors established in his emotional docu¬ 
mentary formula was incisive photography, in color. The other 
factors fell naturally in line as he pursued the study further. 


Choral music and natural, every-day nostalgic sound effects 
contributed further in rounding out the emotional documentary 
formula. Thus it is that Wolff productions today begin with 
specialized color photography as the major driving force to 
compel audience attention, and for this specially trained 
cinematographers are important. 

None of Wolff’s five cameramen is a product of the Holly¬ 
wood major film studios. Rather they are men personally 
trained by Wolff for his specialized work. Finding a man 
with the right creative talent and a reasonable grounding in 
the fundamentals of photography, Wolff takes him under wing 
and gradually channels the man’s talents and ability into 
his particular brand of cinematography. 

As a teacher of cinematography, Wolff perhaps has few 
equals, although he never considers himself an instructor; nor 
has he ever served in that capacity professionally. He is one 
of the few 16mm industrial film producers who is himself 
an expert photographer. His first notable venture in photog¬ 
raphy began in 1919 when, as a youth, he startled family 
and associates by navigating a canoe from New York to New 
Orleans—a distance of 3200 miles. Along the way he shot 
hundreds of pictures, using an old Eastman 3A postcard 
Kodak. His pictures and trip were featured by National Geo- 
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graphic magazine. As a result of this sudden renown, he was 
engaged by a news photo syndicate in New York City. He 
worked for Underwood & Underwood; later went to Chicago 
where he was hired as a photographic illustrator. Here he 
revolutionized the illustration of automobile advertising by 
conceiving a method of photographing cars to give them a 
sleek, low-hung and slightly elongated look— an exaggeration 
which up until then had been accomplished by commercial art 
illustration. For years afterward he was considered one of the 
nation’s famous photographic illustrators in color and ulti¬ 
mately did considerable work for Standard Oil Company. 

It was this contact with Standard that led to his introduc¬ 
tion to movie making. Wolff, having now moved to Los 
Angeles, was sought by Standard’s eastern advertising offices 
one day with the request to make a business film on service 
station management. Plans called for one or more Hollywood 
“name” players in the cast and a narrative style story treat¬ 
ment. Wolff, lacking experience in cinematography, engaged 
Robert Planck, A.S.C., now a director of photography for 
M-G-M, to photograph the picture. The late Arthur “Slow 


burn” Kennedy was signed as the star. The film, shot in black- 
and-white and given wide release, set a new mark for technical 
excellence in i6mm business films. 

It remained for advent of World War II to uncover Wolff’s 
real ability as a color photographer and lead him to apply 
it in making i6mm training films. Following reports that com¬ 
petitors were landing lush contracts for wartime training films, 
Wolff began to explore the field, went out looking for ideas— 
and business. 

“What type instruction films are needed most to aid the war 
effort?” he asked. The Los Angeles Board of Education, for 
one, said: “Good films to teach war workers the techniques 
of arc welding,”—an industrial operation that received its 
greatest impetus in war production. “But,” he was asked, “how 
can you photograph effectively the welding procedure with the 
tremendous flare of the arc flashing into your camera lens?” 

At first, Wolff sought to circumvent this obstacle by doing 
the closeups of welding action in animation, but drawings 
were not sufficiently convincing. Then followed experiments 
(Continued on Page 106) 


TYPICAL recording session for a training film produced by Raphael G. 
Wolff Studios in Hollywood, one of very few 16mm film producers 
offering clients original music scores for their films. 


WOLFF maintains one of largest fleets of mobile equipment in the 
industry: five general purpose trucks, one 600-ampere and one 1000- 
ampere mobile generator truck, and three personnel cars. 


CAMERA setup in meat packing plant is supervised by Wolff, foreground. 
Scene about to be filmed is for latest Wolff Studios production for the 
American Meat Institute, to be given national distribution. 


SPECIAL effect shot staged by Wolff Studios for a recent production for 
Ironrife Ironers. Image on home movie screen is actually live action, 
staged behind cutout of movie screen and expertly lighted. 
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Television 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


SINGLE-SYSTEM sound camera and completely equipped camera car enable Telefilm, Inc., of Los 
Angeles to cover any pictorial news assignment in Southern California for local and other 
television newsreels. Camera used here is Auricon "Pro" made by Berndt-Bach. 


Setting Up a TV Newsreel 

Both independent and station-produced newsreels 
gain ready and profitable sponsor acceptance, offer 
increasing opportunities for 16mm cameramen. 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 

Formerly Program Director, KOTV, Tulsa. 


A n important operation of major 
television stations today is the local 
TV newsreel. With stations such as 
KTTV, Los Angeles, WPIX-TV, New 
York, and WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, it 
has developed quickly as one of the more 
profitable program features. As a result, 
other TV stations are either developing 
their own newsreel operations or laying 
plans to do so in the very near future. 

Following such decision, a station 
has two alternatives: to organize its 
own newsreel production staff, as did 
KTTV, or to purchase newsreel material 
from a local independent producer. The 
latter may operate exclusively for the 
station until it gets the project started 
or until such time as the station feels 
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returns from sponsors justify investment 
in camera equipment and personnel 
necessary to setting up its own newsreel 
production staff. 

The production of a good TV news¬ 
reel is not always as simple as it may 
seem. The project requires specialized 
equipment and personnel plus sufficient 
organization geared to meet deadlines— 
deadlines which come around with merci¬ 
less regularity, you may be sure. How 
extensive the setup is to be depends on 
the budget available, and whether the 
station will do its own filming, using 
present station personnel. Some stations, 
not presently producing newsreels, 
nevertheless own motion picture cameras 
and lighting equipment which is used in 
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recording remote program material for 
later presentation on the air, or for 
shooting commercials for presentation via 
film. Such equipment, in proper hands, 
can be the nucleus of a formidable TV 
newsreel operation. 

Many successful TV newsreels started 
as a one-man project—often by a staff 
member willing to spend extra hours, 
sweat and no little tears searching for 
timely material, going out and filming it, 
then editing and putting it on the air. 
Obviously, a great deal must be sacri¬ 
ficed in scope and possibly quality where 
one man must do the entire job. The 
ideal setup is a two- or three-man staff, 
with at least another on call for special, 
direct sound assignments. Staff members 
double up on operations as their indi¬ 
vidual talents dictate and divide up the 
work of directing, photographing, sound 
monitoring and caption writing—the 
latter a highly important phase of the 
operation. 

KTTV’s newsreel outfit is an example 
of a particularly well-situated setup. 
Owned and operated by the Los Angeles 
Times, it is a joint operation of the 
editorial department and as such has 
ready access to all the latest news tips. 
When an event occurs in or around Los 
Angeles that lends itself to TV newsreel 
presentation, the tip is immediately re¬ 
layed to KTTV’s newsreel cameraroom 
and a photographer dispatched to the 
scene. The latter uses a car equipped 
with two-way radio, and is thus able to 
keep in close contact with the office while 
enroute to and from the assignment. If 
other news events transpire in the mean¬ 
time, he is informed and thus able to 
cover them without first returning to 
the office. The automobiles used by 
KTTV’s newsreel staff were made avail¬ 
able without cost by the manufacturer in 
exchange for the advertising and news 
value that accrues from their daily use. 

Most TV newsreels are produced on 
16mm film. Some stations are equipped 


KTTV'S newsreel cameramen travel to assignments ini 
camera car equipped with two-way radio communica-l 
tion, which enables them to receive hot news tips while| 
away from home office. 










to shoot material with single-system 
sound. For this, the popular Auricon 
“Pro” and “Cine-Voice” have proven 
superior equipment. An excellent hand¬ 
held camera to augment sound equipment 
is the versatile Filmo 70-DA. With 
KTTV, this camera, fitted with special 
lighting equipment, as reported here 
last month, is proving most ideal in the 
field where recording of sync sound is 
unnecessary. 

Regardless of the camera used, it 
should be equipped with a lens turret and 
a full complement of lenses, although 
some TV cameramen prefer the Filmo 
and a single one-inch lens for general 
news coverage. The lens chosen for this 
work should be the fastest obtainable, 
in view of the unpredictable lighting 
conditions invariably encountered on as¬ 
signments. A suggested range of lenses 
for sound cameras is: a 15mm wide-angle, 
I-inch, and a telephoto ranging from 2^/2 
to 4 inches in focal length. Until recently 
it was considered optically impractical 
to grind an extremely fast wide-angle 
lens. Thanks to recent technical develop¬ 
ments in lens making, wide-angle lens 
with apertures of f/1.3 are now on the 
market which, as the manufacturer puts 
it, “photograph anything visible to the 
eye.” 

Lighting equipment should be portable 
and compact. For illumination of special¬ 
ly staged events, the popular Color-Tran 
lights are adequate for most purposes. 
Photofloods and particularly the re¬ 
flector-floods and reflector-spots are ideal 
light sources. For hand-held cameras, 
lighting units such as the Powell-Light 
which may be readily attached to the 
camera, and which take either two or 
four reflector-floods are ideal where 110- 
volt current is readily available. More 
recently, KTTV developed a lightweight 
power-pack which enables its cameramen 
to shoot anywhere, using a single special 
photoflood lamp, as described on page 58 
of the February American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 

After the film is shot, the next step 
of course is developing it. For this a 
station may send the film to a local labor¬ 
atory equipped to render quick processing 
service, or it may install its own quick 
processing equipment such as the very 
excellent Houston-Fearless processor or 
the Bridgamatic offered by S.O.S. 
Cinema Supply Corporation, New York. 

The film stock most suited to TV 
newsreel filming, where it is to be given 
quick processing, is a medium speed 
16mm reversal such as DuPont No. 330 
or Eastman. 

The production of a high quality tele¬ 
vision newsreel demands a specialized 
news-gathering set-up which need not, 
however, be too complicated or costly. 
One person should be designated to 
(Continued on Page no) 


Film Production 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


Mack Stengler, A.S.C., and John Boyle, 

A.S.C., recently completed photographic 
assignments on a series of filmed video 
spot announcements for Ivory Soap at 
the Raphael G. Wolff Studios in Holly¬ 
wood. • 

“Experimental Television Film Production” 

is title of new course to be offered by 
Department of Cinema of the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California. Purpose of 
course, according to instructor Wilbur 
T. Blume, is to explore conditions and 
techniques relevant to speed and economy 
in video film production. 

• 

Ralph Edwards, who is putting his TV 
show Truth or Consequences on film, 
has learned a lot from the experience. 
He had to organize his own film pro¬ 
duction company, collect a warehouse 
full of props, and buy cameras and lights. 
In the beginning Edwards considered 
having an established 16mm film pro¬ 
ducer make the films, but those he con¬ 
sidered all had the same idea: They 
wanted to “stage” the shows — select 
contestants, rehearse them and then film 
the show at a movie studio. Edwards 
reneged; said spontaneous quality of 
show would be lost by these methods, 
elected to do the show wth hs own crew. 
Fred Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., is director 
of photography. 

• 

Paul Ivano, A.S.C., has been signed by 
Green Film Corporation, Hollywood, to 
photograph the “Loving Family” TV 
series. 

Working on the theory that no single per¬ 
son can know as much about integral 
TV requirements as a team of individual 
experts working together, the Elston- 
Nichols Co., Chicago, which handles 
writing exclusively and does not get into 
the production end of TV, contends that 
sloppy writing is biggest cost in current 
TV production—filmed or live. 

• 

Cene Autry started production Febru¬ 
ary 26 on another series of 13 television 
films. Shooting is being done at Pioneer- 
town by Flying A Productions. William 
Bradford, A.S.C., is directing the pho¬ 
tography. • 

Production of video films hit a new high 
at Jerry Fairbanks Productions in closing 
week of February with total of four in 
shooting stage, utilizing services of cam¬ 
eramen Lester White, A.S.C., Harold 
Stein, and Kenneth Peach, A.S.C. Of 
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the four productions, two are 60 minute 
and two 30-minute features. 

• 

Volume of processing 16mm industrial and 
TV films has reached point at Consoli¬ 
dated Film Industries where company is 
planning expanded facilities to take care 
of increasing business. With the grace of 
the government, new plant construction 
will start within 60 days and will be 
devoted to handling 16mm films exclu¬ 
sively. Numbered among Consolidated’s 
regular customers for processing and re¬ 
lease prints of TV films are producers 
of such video programs as Groucho Marx 
Show, Truth or Consequences, Trouble 
With Father, Fireside Theatre, Gene 
Autry series, Lone Ranger series, Range 
Riders, Stars Over Hollywood and Sna- 
der Transcriptions. 

• 

New high in video film production was sef 
recently by Jerry Fairbanks with eight 
camera units involving 28 cameramen 
at work at one time. Utilizing Fair¬ 
banks’ patented Multicam shooting sys¬ 
tem, three units were filming Charming 
Billy, new Bigelow Theatre program; 
three were photographing Holywood 
Wrestling, and others were training 
cameras on two new series of video 
spot announcements for Pepsi-Cola and 
Dodge Motor Cars. Still other Fair¬ 
banks camera crews were busy filming 
two Campbell’s Soup variety shows at El 
Capitan theatre: Bing Crosby's Club 15 
and Double Or Nothing. 

• 

Frederick K. Rockett Company, Hollywood, 
has enlarged its studios to take care 
of increased program of television film 
production. Company recently completed 
two video films for Richfield Oil, which 
were photographed by A 1 Higgins. 

Copyrights on TV films registered during 
1950 were 33%% more than for pre¬ 
ceding year, according to U. S. Copy¬ 
right Office in Washington. 

Bob Hope and Lou Costello are planning to 
put their TV shows on film. Both have 
stated preference for filming because of 
greater flexibility permitted in personal 
travel programs, and fact filming affords 
more careful editing, resulting in better 
programs. “Filming would also mini¬ 
mize or eliminate most of the tension 
surrounding present live shows and 
bring better performances into the living 
room,” said Costello. 
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They'll sit through this one twice 


• Once, of course, because here is a 
show that’s got everything. Laugh¬ 
ter and joy. A charming young 
“actress.” A plot that will never 
grow old. 

The second time, we think, they’ll 
stay to applaud Ansco Hypan— 
the splendid panchromatic film that 
gives you sharp, crisp screen images 
which look so wonderfully natural. 


Whether you’re shooting indoors 
or out, you can count on Hypan’s 
extremely fine grain and sparkling 
contrast to add that extra some¬ 
thing which makes your movies be t- - 
ter. Add to this the splendid pan¬ 
chromatic balance of Hypan—its 
pleasing scale of tonal values—and 
you can’t help but get movies with 
that sought-after professional look. 


Next time load your camera with 
Ansco Hypan (available in 8 or 
16mm rolls) and discover for your¬ 
self why so many amateurs are 
turning out way - above - average 
home movies. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 

Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. “From Research to 
Reality” 


INSIST ON Jl.Il&LrU 8 and 16MM HYPAN FILM 






You Must Start 
From The Beginning! 



As with all the arts, there are certain 
fundamentals the amateur must master in 
cinematography before he can hope to ad¬ 
vance from the novice class. 


By CHARLES L. ANDERSON 


THREE frame enlargements from one of author's films are repro¬ 
duced here to illustrate simple basic cinematographic formula 
of long shot, medium shot and closeup. 


Supervisor, Shoreview Productions, San Francisco 


I N one way, learning to shoot good films is like learning to 
ride a bicycle. You can carefully read the instructions that 
come with the bike and the safety rules for riders, and yet you 
still won’t be able to keep your balance until you’ve had actual 
practice in riding. And that goes for cine photography, too. 
You can get acceptable focus, exposure, and framing by re¬ 
membering the instructions in the manuals, but the only way 



you will achieve a fine “balance” in your pictures is through 


trial-and-error. If you know about the most common errors 
beforehand, however, you’re most likely to gain a mastery of 
the screen idiom much sooner. Some beginners who anxiously 
study books on film construction before they do much shooting 
fear that they have to learn a complicated sort of grammar 
consisting of particular shots and cutting rhythms. This is 
especially true of people coming to cinema with a background 
in another art. They are anxious to express themselves in a 
new medium and carefully study the volumes dealing with 


motion picture theory. I suppose that Eisenstein’s “Film Sense” 
has discouraged more prospective film makers than all the 


YOUNG couple are obviously bored by the amateur magician's ef¬ 
forts in legerdemain; but it required this medium shot to re¬ 
veal it to the audience. It is used in film as a reaction shot. 


price lists for new cameras put together. 

But the truth of the matter is that making a good motion 
picture—and by “good” I mean a picture that entertains or 
educates—is basically just talking about the subject matter 


with film instead of with words. We develop our powers of 


speech as young children by instinctively copying speech 
patterns of older folks and by stumbling along with our own 
combinations of words. If what we said was understood, we 


knew we had achieved a bit more power of expression. But 
if we were misunderstood or laughed at—well, there was 
always a new way of telling our thoughts. 


The sentence structure and vocabulary development of our 
earlier days will, in a sense, be repeated in terms of filming 
sequences and shots. You’ve heard about long and medium 
shots and close-ups; their primary function is to show different 
aspects of your subject in a logical fashion. The old formula of 



Long shot 
Medium shot 
Closeup 


CUTTING to a closeup of the magician shows audience what he is 
doing—something that is not easily apparent in the long shot 
at top of page.— Illustrations by author. 


is altered to suit individual scene requirements so often 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Amateur Cinematography 

SECTION 


FRIENDS and members of family served as production crew. One 
stands ready with clapsticks while cameraman-producer of "The 
Mirror" Arthur Smith makes last minute camera check. 


TYPICAL setup for shooting a sound sequence in backyard location 
simulating corner of airport. Tape recorder and operator are in 
foreground; blimped Cine Special camera at his left. 


"The Mirror”--Amateur Production 
In The Professional Manner 


INTERIOR of homemade blimp for Cine Special, put 
together quickly with a few boards, rug padding and 
a discarded pillowcase. Works perfectly says Smith. 


Homemade equipment plus resourcefulness nets 
a thrilling mystery film complete with sound. 


years to complete the picture because 
sometimes we had to wait for the cash 
equivalent of “two packs a day” to ac¬ 
cumulate so we could buy film. 

Luckily, Mrs. Smith goes along with 
my hobby—and I tolerate hers: making 
hats and painting pictures — and she 
served as script girl for our production. 
My associate, Mr. Schubert, served as 
cameraman and also played one of the 
parts; and when it was time to arrange 
a musical score for the picture, he was 
in there pitching, too. 

Soon all our shooting was scheduled 
and rehearsals held prior to the initial 
day of filming. Then complications fa¬ 
miliar to most serious amateurs began to 
take place: our leads backed out and 
another player, whose attic had been 
chosen as the setting for many of the 
scenes, found it inconvenient to continue 
with the production. After a hectic first 
day, during which substitute scenes were 
(Continued on Page 115) 


M ost amateur movie makers try to 
justify the expense of their hobby 
in one way or another. Wolfgang Schu¬ 
bert and I are no exception. We are 
non-smokers and therefore claim that the 
forty cents a day we save on cigarettes 
pays for our film. Maybe so and maybe 
not. It was a plausible justification until 
we started to shoot “The Mirror,” 800- 
foot 16mm sound film. This is an ama¬ 
teur movie made along professional lines. 
The actual cost — all of which came 
out of our pocket money — amounted to 
$219.35 for camera film and $90.00 for 
a final composite print. This added up 
to two packs of smokes per day for ap¬ 
proximately 785 days. Cost of any ad¬ 
ditional equipment, such as lenses, etc., 
isn’t counted because such items became 
fixed assets. 

First came the story, naturally. It was 
written directly into screen play form. 
I always think in terms of screen ap¬ 
pearance anyway, so the full shots, long 
shots, closeups, etc., fell directly on to 
paper. Our plans called for shooting 
some scenes with lip-sync sound, but 
since we didn’t have recording equip¬ 
ment available when we started on the 
picture, we kept such scenes at a mini¬ 


mum. A little later, what lip-sync re¬ 
cording we did do was done “wild,” as 
I will explain later. 

I had been influenced somewhat by 
an article I had read wherein the author 
said if you want to make a motion pic¬ 
ture, just start making it; otherwise it 
might never be made. So that is what 
happened with us. It required over two 


AUTHOR SMITH shown with his blimped camera, 
lining up a shot for "The Mirror." Inside is a Cine 
Special. Viewer is independent of camera. 
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COLOR 

METER 




THE ONLY METER THAT MEASURES ALL LIGHT SOURCES - 
. ’iSS&s- INCLUDING DAYLIGHT, ACCURATELY 


For a true color picture, there must be a correct 
relationship between the color content of the 
light and the color sensitivity of the film. 
SPECTRA 3 Color Meter measures the propor¬ 
tionate amounts of all three primary colors pre¬ 
sent in the light source, and indicates the filters 
necessary for positive color correction. 


^cJR'BUT/O/V 

Ase««* c ,°; 




^'^TY PE Jh RA 


The only meter that 
has the two scales— 
BLUE/RED and 
GREEN/RED and is 
calibrated to read 
directly in the new 
Spectra Index Units 
(Table is supplied to 
convert Spectra Index 
into Kelvin Units) 


✓ / METtR 


SPECTRA 


READING 




SPECTRA CT and GC FILTERS 

CT (Color Temperature) GC (Green Correction) 

All filters are optically flat and coated. 
The SPECTRA 3 Color Meter indicates 
the correct SPECTRA Filter to be used. 


Write today for our descriptive literature 
of SPECTRA 3 Color Meter, Filters and 
prices—also for conversion of existing 
models to the new 3 Color SPECTRA. 


PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

127 W. ALAMEDA AVE. • STanley 7-4704 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















START FROM BEGINNING 


(Continued from Page ioi) 


it can hardly be called a formula. But 
it’s still a useful concept to a picture 
maker, especially the beginner, and so 
we’ll examine it closer. 

The long shot shows the audience 
where the scene is taking place. If in¬ 
doors, it reveals as much of the room 
as space limitations (and a new 
chromium-plated $89 wide-angle lens) 
allow. If outdoors, it pictures the 
grounds or buildings around the spot 
where the main action occurs. Your 
audience likes to know where some¬ 
thing that interests them is happening. 
The long shot tells them where. It’s that 
simple. Sometimes a sequence can be 
properly opened with a closeup. One 
that comes to mind began with a 
closeup—wrongly. The filmer began his 
picture with closeups of a cute little girl 
in a Dutch costume. The only clue as to 
where the girl was when filmed was sug¬ 
gested by some shrubbery appearing be¬ 
hind her in the scene. The audience could 
only assume she was at either a park or 
a garden. At last the camera panned to 
one side (a bit too quickly, incidentally) 
and a grand Mardi Gras type of cele¬ 
bration was seen going on in a city park. 
A more natural shot order would have 
introduced the celebration first and then 
singled out the little girl as an especially 
interesting side light subject. 

Medium shots bring us closer to the 
subject and reveal less of the surround¬ 
ing territory. “But why use a medium 
shot anyway,” you may ask. “The 
long shot tells where —and the closeup 
tells exactly who and what. Therefore 
the medium shot in this formula has 
no logical purpose.” Actually, the 
medium shot serves several good pur¬ 
poses when used in this shot sequence. 
First, it serves as a buffer between the 
widely-differing first and third shots. If 
you cut from a large view to a big close- 
up, you can expect to “sock your audience 
in the eye.” A jump of this sort is per- 
missable to emphasize the close action, 
but only at the risk of disrupting the 
smooth continuity flow. The medium 
shot, you can see, acts as a stepping-stone. 

Furthermore, intermediate shots are 
generally not photographed from the 
same line of sight as those preceeding 
and following them. They are best made 
from another angle, but pointing towards 
the same subject. An obvious mark of 
someone who slavishly follows the 
“rules” is his making three separate 
shots, each one from the identical line of 
sight but moved progressively closer. 
Certain filmers with a three-lens turret 
are guilty of this construction, while 
others who are forced to move about 
because they have just one lens will 


often use a side angle since they’ve 
already had to carry their camera and 
tripod to get a closer shot. Perhaps our 
basic formula should be modified to read 
Long shot 

Medium shot from a new angle 
Closeup. 

Yes, there are occasions when a move- 
in on the direct line of sight is perfectly 
satisfactory. One of them occurs when 
you cut on action. Suppose you are 
photographing a sand-lot baseball game. 
You make a good long shot of a player 
leaping up to snag a fly. Then you 
switch to your 3-inch lens and get a 
closeup of the same player again catch¬ 
ing a fly, this time running the camera 
longer to show his reaction to the play. 
Can the two shots be intercut? Certainly. 
You are cutting on action, and to the 
audience the cut is unobtrusive because 
it sees only the ball player’s movements 
in one continuous leap and catch. Ob¬ 
viously, there has been no cut. 

The medium shot taken from a side 
angle reveals some more of the setting 
not given in the long shot, and this, too, 
is helpful. Remember that the audience 
enjoy seeing something new, and extra 
medium shots keep the film moving at 
a pleasant clip, even if there isn’t very 
much doing on the screen. 

The closeup, final unit of this shot 
series, presents the subtle details of our 
subject matter. It magnifies motion and 
satisfies curiosity that might have been 
aroused by the less-revealing longer 
views. The compositions of closeups are 
often rather striking and thereby be¬ 
come visual seasoning to our pictorial 
platter of shots. 

And then there is the technical rou¬ 
tine to be learned. For instance, it often 
takes a novice cine filmer 3 or 4 rolls of 
film to get exposure under control unless 


NOTICE TO 
CONTESTANTS 

in 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER'S 
1951 ANNUAL COMPETITION 

Regarding Closing Date for 
Entries 

Due to a typographical error appearing 
in entry blanks mailed to contestants 
which stated closing date for the 
competition is March 31, instead of 
March 1, as stated in notices which 
have appeared in American Cine¬ 
matographer, the contest committee 
has decided officially to advance the 
closing date to 

MARCH 31st, 1951 
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he has had much experience in shooting 
stills. Part of the first roll should be set 
aside for exposure practice and nothing 
else. Quick takes of about 3 seconds 
each are long enough for test shots taken 
under many different exposure condi¬ 
tions. The cameraman then soon learns 
the use of his meter or computer for 
direct sunlight, overcast illumination, 
backlight, shade, and indoor set-ups. 

Focus is something the filmer should 
be aware of, even if he has a fixed-focus 
lens. For it’s important to know when a 
fixed-focus lens will produce a sharp 
picture and when it won’t. All long shots 
will automatically be in focus because 
the lens is set for either 25 feet or in¬ 
finity. And when shooting in the bright 
daylight, your lens will be at f/8 or 
smaller, so that objects will be in focus 
from about 6 feet and beyond. They’ll 
be sharp even closer to the lens in 8mm 
because of the optical effects of the short 
lenses used on that size camera. But 
when youre filming indoors with large 
apertures, depth of field suddenly shrinks 
and care in checking distances becomes 
important. The 8mm filmer has the 
advantage of greater depth inherent in 
his camera lens, and the small frame 
size of 8mm causes out-of-focus effects 
to become less apparent. If you plan to 
film many closeups and medium shots 
indoors with a fixed-focus lens, it might 
be wise to buy a snap-on portrait attach¬ 
ment for your camera. 

Lenses that are in focusing mounts are 
naturally more versatile, but they also 
hold their traps for the unwary. There 
is probably no error in movie making 
easier to commit than shooting a long 
shot without resetting the lens after a 
big closeup. My own most painful film¬ 
ing memory is of the time I photographed 
a sailboat regatta for some friends who 
were participating. After the race, they 
sailed to where I had my camera set up 
and made a beautiful, slow curve against 
the wind to the breakwater I was stand¬ 
ing on. The shot used a full spring-wind¬ 
ing of film. At the conclusion, I quickly 
checked my lens to make sure everything 
was O.K. and found the focus scale at 
2 feet! I had left it that way after photo¬ 
graphing a gray test chart earlier as part 
of some color tests. The scene was re¬ 
photographed immediately, but the wind 
and currents, as might be expected, were 
not nearly so good the second time. 

As in most other aspects of photo¬ 
graphy, there are two extremes in focus¬ 
ing the new amateur can go to. He may 
measure every distance with a tape 
measure, even when shooting at f/11, 
or he may not bother to use his focusing 
mount at all, although he often makes 
indoor scenes at full aperture. A setting 
based on a quick estimate is a good 
compromise. END. 





CAMERAS 

BELL & HOWELL 70 DA 16mm. x 100' ca¬ 
pacity .$225.00 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 

hand crank. B&L 50mm f/3.5 lens..$95.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35mm, 3 lens turret, 

100' Universal Model C magazine.$125.00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity, 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 per 
second, or automatic time delays up to 30 min. 
Also operates as conventional camera....$295.00 
BELL & HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive, 50' magazine, 
16, 32, 64 frames. 35mm f/3.5 lens with 

viewer, portable power pack.$79.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm. Provision for electric drive, pilot pin 
registration. Erect image viewfinder. "Through- 
the-lens" viewer. Complete with Zeiss Tessar 
50mm f/3.5; Dallmever Kinematograph, 50mm 
f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss Tessar, 
35mm f/3.5; 7 each 400' magazines, leather 
carrying case; leather case for camera....$475.00 
EASTMAN KODAK TRACKING CAMERA 

electric .$325.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO "K", with electric 
motor. For instrument panel recordina $375.00 
MISSILE TEST CAMERA, with eight Zeiss Tessar 

lenses. 9.5cm, f/3.5 . $925.00 

MITCHELL AND AKELEY THEODOLITES, 

New.Quotation on Request 

BELL & HOWELL FILMO AUTOLOAD $12$.OD 
BELL & HOWELL, Filmo 141A, 16mm....$105.00 
BELL & HOWELL. 35mm Standard. Rebuilt to 
Precision Standards by Cunningham....$2,875.00 
BELL & HOWELL EYEMO, "71 Q," Turret. 

35mm .$875.00 

CAMERA MAGAZINES 

BELL & HOWELL 400', 35mm, metal....$ 68.50 

BELL & HOWELL 400', 35mm, comp.$ 54.50 

BELL & HOWELL 1000', 35mm .$115.00 

BELL & HOWELL 200'.$65.00 

AKELEY 200' . $45.00 

MOVIOLAS 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. New.$325.00 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. Recond.265.00 

MITCHELL LENSES IN MOUNT 

B&L BALTAR. 25mm f/2.3.$145.00 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2. ..$l65.00 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 45.00 

B&L RAYTAR, 40mm f/2.3.$135.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON-COOKE, 40mm f/2..$ 95.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 1%" f/3.5.$ 48.00 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/1.3.$195.0C 

BAUSCH & LOMB, 50mm f/2.7.$ 67.50 

DALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 95.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 85.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, 

75mm f/2.$ 90.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON-COOKE, 4l/ 2 " f/2.5..$ 95.00 
DALLMEYER DALLON, 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$225.00 

MITCHELL VIEWFINDER OBJECTIVES $ 45.00 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR,5 cm f/2.$175.00 

BALTAR, 50mm, f/2.3.$165.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO LENSES 
IN MOUNT 

MEYER PRIMOTAR, 30mm f/3.5.$ 45.00 

COOKE, Cinema, 47mm f/2.5.$120.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6.$150.00 

CARL ZEISS 16.5 cm, focusing mount $125.00 

COOKE KINIC 2" f/2.8, focusing mount $75.00 

EYEMAX 2" f/4.5.$ 29.50 

EYEMAX 6" f/4.5.$ 78.00 

EYMAX, TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5.$135.00 

SPEED PANCHRO, 24mm f/2 Foe. Mt.$195.00 

SPEED PANCHRO, 1" f/2, Foe. Mt.$195.00 

EYEMAX, WA, 1" f/4.5.$ 29.50 

SPEED PANCHRO, 35mm f/2, Foe. Mt...$195.00 
EYEMAX, 2" f/2.8, Focusing Mount....$ 80.00 
SPEED PANCHRO, 75mm f/2, Foe. Mt...$225.00 

CINEMAT, 100mm f/2.9, Foe. Mt.$149.50 

COOKE TELEKINIC, 6" f/4.5, Foe. Mt...$165.00 
EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 1".$ 13.25 


EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 2".$ 13.25 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 3".$ 13.50 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 6".$ 15.00 

16MM AND 35MM EQUIPMENT 

POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter in 

leaf-type mounting bracket.$5.00 

PORTmBLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 

VAULTS, 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 110 volt, 
complete with compressor and motor....$285.00 

TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 

4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigeration unit, 
110-120 volt, 38" x 24" x 82".$775.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film in the field 
or on location.$8.95 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE, Model K.$12.50 

SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers. Model SP. Projection 

lens, B&L 5.5". Per pair.$1 100.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry, 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp, per pair.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 
with reinforced corners 

16mm x 800' .$ .98 

16mm x 1600' .$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

MITCHELL VIEW FINDER.$295.00 

ADAPTER MOUNT, NATIONAL CINE, 
to adapt above to pancake Akeley.$ 65.00 

MITCHELL COMBINATION MATTE BOX 

and sunshade .$275.00 

NATIONAL CINE 12-VOLT BATTERY 
CASE, (PH403).$ 14.00 

MITCHELL ACCESSORIES CARRYING 
CASE, compartmented for view finder, 
matte box, motor, extra equipment.$ 29.50 

MITCHELL MOTOR CARRYING CASE $ 14.00 
MITCHELL MAGAZINE CARRYING 
CASE for two 1000' magazines.$ 20.00 

BELL & HOWELL MAGAZINE CASE, 

for two 400' magazines.$ 15.00 

NEUMADE FILM CLEANING MACHINE, 

electric (specify 16mm or 35mm).$225.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER.$275.00 

EK FILM WAXING MACHINES, electric $275 00 
BELL & HOWELL SHIFTOVERS, (align¬ 
ment qauges), mfd. by Camera Equip¬ 
ment Company. Chrome finish. New $ 48.50 

BLUE SEAL 35MM SOUND RECORDING UNIT, 

galvanometer type with two microphone pre¬ 
amplifiers, (Type 26A), 10" monitoring speak¬ 
er, mixer (Type 88A), and recording head. 
Variable area. Accommodates 1000' B & H or 
Mitchell magazines .$650.00 

B & H BIPACK MAGAZINE ADAPTER $135.00 

ANIMATION STANDS 

NATIONAL CINE LABS. ANIMATION 
STAND .$4750.00 

ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme.$2350.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 
bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD AND HEAD, with 
friction control for pan and tilt, standard 
height, complete. For heavy cameras....$185.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 
less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 
For heavy cameras.$85.00 

(MORE GORDON SPECIALS ON PAGE 118) 


AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 
heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD AND HEAD. Standard 
height, with gyro movement for smooth pan 
and tilt. Complete. For heavy camera....$495.00 

BELL & HOWELL PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD. 

Complete with head and pan handle.$ 98.50 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal, 
telescoping legs . $15.95 

BELL & HOWELL GEARED HEAD TRIPOD. 

Professional f/heavy camera.$275.00 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 

M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 
dolly in position.$65.00 

PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co.$22.50 

RIES TRIPOD, Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control for pan and tilt.$65.00 

FILM DEVELOPING MACHINES 

PATCO 16mm or 35mm x 200' capacity, 110 
volt. Complete with motor, three stainless steel 
tanks and reel assembly.:.$95.00 

MORSE G-3 8mm, 16mm or 35mm x 100' ca¬ 
pacity, daylight tank. All processing and re¬ 
versal operations in one tank.$18.50 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER, solution tanks (3 
each), adapter for Mitchell or Bell & Howell 
magazines to change box; arm sleeves for 
processing test strips . $29.50 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 

16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive, or reversal at speeds ud to 
20' per minute. Like New.$3,450.00 

HOUSTON 16mm COLOR MACHINE, Model 
ASCM, Color, positive, negative, and reversal. 
Fifteen feet per minute reversal. Thirtv-five 
feet per minute positive and negative..$5,950.00 

HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Complete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at sDeeds un 
to 90' per minute.$10,750.00 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 
of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

STINEMAN DEVELOPING OUTFITS. 

200' capacity .$ 97.50 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collaDsible drying 
rack; 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 
air dryer. New.$8.50 

MORSE A-8 (M-30) for 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
x 50' capacity. Hand-operated by winding film 
onto areated collapsible reel. Ambient air dry¬ 
er. Complete with carrying case.$16.50 

REELS AND CANS 

Reel or can 16mm x 400 ft. used.$ .50 

Reel or can 16mmx 800 ft. used.$1.30 

Reel or can 16mm x 1200 ft. used.$1.45 

Reel or can 16mm x 1600 ft. used.$1.65 

SPOTLIGHTS 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mooul 
Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less lens.$28.50 

CAMERA AND ANIMATION MOTORS 

MITCHELL 12-VOLT DC variable speed 

motor .$295.00 

BELL & HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Eyemo 

Motor .$ 90.00 

BELL & HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Studio 

Camera Motor.$295.00 

ACME ANIMATION MOTOR.$475.00 


All equipment new or reconditioned. 
Calif, purchasers add 3% sales tax. All 
prices FOB. Please send cashier's check 
or MO with order; 25% dep. on COD's. 


ENTERPRISES 

5362 NO. CAHUENCA, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable: CORDENT 
Teletype: DAC 
Phone: STanley 7-5267 
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TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Cotitinued from Page Qj) 

with photography of actual welding. 
There was considerable research done 
with filters; in talking with other color 
photographers and with physicists; and 
after many long hours of painstaking 
camera work, Wolff eventually found 
the right combination of filters, lighting, 
film and camera technique to achieve his 
objective. His first one-reel instructional 
film on arc welding, in i6mm Koda- 
chrome, was widely acclaimed wherever 
it was shown. 

General Electric Company who, mean¬ 
time, had endeavored to produce its own 
films on arc welding, heard of Wolff’s 
film and asked for a screening. Here be¬ 
gan a valuable business contact between 
Wolff and General Electric Company 
that continues to this day. Wolff Studios 
produced for General Electric eight films 
in 16mm Kodachrome on AC and DC 
arc welding and atomic hydrogen weld¬ 
ing. Hundreds of prints of each film 
have since been made and distributed 
throughout the world. Another picture, 
Principles of Electricity, also sponsored 
by G-E, was later translated into twenty 
different languages for distribution in 
various countries by the U. S. State 
Department. 

Very early Wolff began to employ 
animation in his training and instruc¬ 
tional films, and is said to have revolu¬ 
tionized the 16mm film industry when 
he introduced his documentary animation 
technique in the production of training 


and instructional films. The Wolff ani¬ 
mation department, which is equipped 
with two of the largest animation cam¬ 
era cranes ever built, today is one of 
the most formidable in the i6mm film 
industry. 

Since 1945, Raphael G. Wolff Stu¬ 
dios have been the greatest single user 
of 16mm Kodachrome in the world, and 
during a recent period reportedly used 
more Kodachrome film than all other 
16mm commercial film producers put 
together. Today, the studios’ entire prod¬ 
uct, save for television films, is photo¬ 
graphed on 16mm Commercial Koda¬ 
chrome. 

Wolff Studios’ list of major clients 
reads like a page out of “Who’s Who” 
in American business and industry. In 
addition to Standard Oil and General 
Electric Company, the studios have made 
films for Ford Motor Company, Inter¬ 
national Paper Company, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Company, American Meat Institute, 
Link-Belt Company, Minnesota Valley 
Co., Proctor & Gamble, General Motors 
Pontiac Division and Ironite Ironer 
Corp. The company will soon begin pro¬ 
duction on a film depicting the history 
of the city of Detroit, which Ford 
Motor Company is sponsoring in connec¬ 
tion with that city’s 250th anniversary, 
and for which Raphael G. Wolff will 
personally direct the photography. 

Wolff Studios maintain a full-time 
staff of four 16mm cameramen—two of 
them animation cameramen. These are 
Pat Corbett, Allessandro Bodrero, Ar¬ 
thur Pierce and Jay Adams. In addi¬ 


Visual Sound On Magnetic Film 



EDITORIAL HANDLING and synchronization of magnetic film has been simplified by the new modulation 
writer now in use at Paramount Pictures Corp. and Ryder 16mm Services, Inc., Hollywood. In operation, 
the magnetic film is made to pass over a reproducer from which the sound signal is amplified and made 
to actuate a special pen which writes the signal along the film. This visual signal is a true oscillograph 
record of the sound recording and can be used as a guide in same manner as any area or density 
photographic recording, enabling the editor to visually handle and synchronize magnetic film with same 
ease and in same manner as photographic film. The modulation writer will work on 35mm, 17l/2nim 
and 16mm magnetic film. 


tion, whenever there is a picture to be 
produced in 35mm, cameramen mem¬ 
bers of the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers are employed. John Boyle, 
A.S.C., recently completed photography 
of a series of TV commercial spot an¬ 
nouncements for Wolff, and earlier Gil 
Warrenton, A.S.C., photographed The 
Human Bridge, one of the studios’ most 
notable productions sponsored by Ford 
Motor Company. Wolff Studios have 
had as many as four production crews 
on the road at one time. A crew com¬ 
prises about ten men. 

The studios maintain one of the great¬ 
est fleets of location rolling stock in the 
industry: five general purpose trucks, 
one 600-ampere and one 1000-ampere 
mobile generator truck, and three per¬ 
sonnel cars. Most of this equipment is 
kept in the east for use on the many 
productions filmed east of the Mississippi. 

Camera equipment consists of four 
Maurer 16mm cameras, two 70-DA 
Filmos, and two Eastman Cine Kodak 
Specials. Dissatisfied with available cam¬ 
era blimps for the Maurer camera, Wolff 
and his staff designed their own—a result 
of Wolff’s constant search for newer 
and better methods and equipment for 
making 16mm films. He was among the 
first to try magnetic tape recording and 
while he uses it occasionally for short 
sequences in remote locations, all lip- 
sync sequences as far as possible are 
filmed in the studios, employing Glen 
Glenn Sound Company’s facilities and 
recording personnel. 

One notable feature of Wolff studio 
production planning is the story board, 
an idea adapted from Walt Disney. 
Today, every Wolff production is pre- 
praed in story board form as a means of 
visualizing the production for both client 
and crew. Applied to industrial film 
making, it speeds up production and re¬ 
duces costly production mistakes. 

Wolff’s detailed attention to the pho¬ 
tographic treatment of his pictures is 
directly responsible for many of them 
winning awards for their sponsors. Clean 
Waters, produced for General Electric 
Co., was acclaimed the most outstanding 
industrial film at the Films Of The 
World Festival in Chicago in 1947. 
The Human Bridge, produced for Ford 
Motor Company, won top honors at the 
Cleveland Film Festival last year. Over 
600 prints of this film have been dis¬ 
tributed by the sponsor to date. 

Of This We Are Proud, produced for 
Nash-Kelvinator Co., was chosen the 
motion picture best representing con¬ 
temporary American life for deposit in 
a time capsule at Valley Forge last 
summer. The film also was honored with 
a Gold Medal at the Valley Forge Free¬ 
dom Fair. 

One of Wolff Studios’ more recent 
and widely acclaimed 16mm productions 
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Small GYRO Tripod 

Th is light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan fir Tilt Action. 

Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever. 
Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 
adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 
3 different positions on tripod head for op¬ 
erator's convenience or extreme tilt work. 
Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either % or V\ inch 
camera screw. 


*®0 


— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

Baby Tripods • 3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags 


"Hi-Hats" 


(7flni€Rfl€QiJipiii€nT(6. 








MOTION PICTURE AND TV PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
FOR STUDIO OR LOCATION PURPOSES 


CAMART TV CAMERA CAR 

So light that two men can lift it. So narrow that 
it will go through a standard door. Maneuver- 
able boom arm will provide lens angles from 
26" to a height of seven feet. May be dis¬ 
assembled into three sections for ready trans¬ 
portation in your car. 

CAMART TF-10 MIKE BOOM 
Lightweight and sturdy, 13' extension arm, rear 
handle for directional mike control, folds to 
fit in your car. 

COLORTRAN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

"750" Watt unit consists of three spot heads, 
one broad light and stands, cables, deluxe con¬ 
verter, two carrying cases. Equivalent to more 
than 3000 watts of color-balanced light on 
less than 15 amps. Price: $297.03. 

"2000" Watt unit consists of two 2000-watt 
heads and stands, cables, deluxe converter, case. 
Equivalent to more than 4000 watts of color- 
balanced light on less than 20 amps. Price: 
$178.88. 

"5000" Watt unit consists of two 5000-watt 
heads and stands, cables, senior converter, 
case. Equivalent to 10,000 watts of color- 
balanced light on less than 30 amps. Price: 
$228.50. 

Immediate deliverv on all Units. 

GET COLOR RIGHT WITH COLORTRAN LIGHT. 


ARRIFLEX CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 
Direct Factory Representatives 

Just imported—New Arrif lex-Handcameras, 
model II, with built-in 12-volt motor and 
tachometer, motor cable, set of three matched 
Zeiss T-coated lenses two 200' gear-driven 
duplex type magazines, metal sunshade and 
filter holder for 3" square filters, lightweight 
metal carrying cases. 

CAMART-ARRIFLEX ACCESSORIES 
Soundproof camera blimps with follow-focus 
device, reflex focusing permitting parallax-free 
control eliminates using side viewfinder, with 
synchronous motors for use in sound pro¬ 
ductions. 

Additional original Arriflex 200' and 400' 
magazines. 

Tripods and baby with specially designed head 
in bayonet mount for Arriflex camera. 

Hi-hats for ground shots or permanent mounts. 
Lens extension tubes for close-up work. 
Lightweight batteries and chargers. 

All spare parts available: Fibre gears, shutters, 
mirrors, gate assemblies, sunshades, motors. 

Coming Soon—New ARRIFLEX PRODUCTS 
16mm and 35mm sound and silent printers. 
16-35mm optical reduction printers. 

16mm developing machines. 

16mm Arriflex cameras. 


Above EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE for sale and rentals. 


the CAMERA • MART, inc. 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 



Film Scratched? 

"Rain" in Pictures? 

If the answer is YES — you need the 
SERVICES of Rapid Film Technique, Inc. 

Clients from coast to coast— 
and more are joining our list 
of SATISFIED customers daily. 

Send for our booklet AC explaining how 
scratches, abrasions, dirt and oil mottle are 
removed from 16mm, and 35mm, films, 
originals, Kodachrome, negatives and prints. 

EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT-- 
Rapid Film Technique, Inc. 

21 W. 46th St. • New York 19, N.Y. 
Est. 1938 Luxemburg 2-2446 



In Wnrld-Widv Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes « diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

618 N. San Vicente Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 




AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING TANK 



• Processes up to 200 Ft. 
•8mm, 16mm, 35mm 

• Movie-X-Ray-Microfilm 

• Motor Driven - Portable 

• Unbreakable Plastic 

• Uniform Density Assurec 
•70mm tank also available 


Write for free literature. Dept. A 

MICRO RECORD CORP. 
20 East 181st Street 
New York 53, N. Y. 


35mm VIEWFINDER 

GROUND GLASSES for TV 

e 

RENTAL AND SERVICE PLAN on COM- 
PLETE line of viewfinder ground glasses. 

• 

Write for descriptive literature of our 
complete line of viewer ground glasses. 

• 

GREINER GLASS INDUSTRIES CO. 

781 East 142nd St. New York 54, N. Y. 


is the Magic Key , which tells the chrono¬ 
logical story of advertising since early 
craftsmen of Europe employed crude 
signs to call attention to their wares. 

Five cameramen were employed in 
filming the picture over a period of two 
years. The production is notable for 
many singular photographic innovations. 
One is a scene depicting an audience 
viewing a demonstration film in color 
shown on a home movie screen. Nor¬ 
mally, shooting a scene like this would 
entail background projection or special 
process photography — both costly for 
16mm producers. Wolff’s staff staged the 
scene successfully by substituting live ac¬ 
tion for the projected image on the 
screen. The screen was actually cut out 
and in the rear was a woman seated be¬ 
fore a home mangle. Skillful illumination 
and careful attention to the camera angle 
produced the illusion of a motion picture 
in color on the screen. 

For another scene, in which a family 
group is shown watching a television 
program, the picture tube and receiver 
chassis were removed from the set and 
a translucent screen substituted in the 
cabinet. The picture was transmitted to 
the screen by rear projection, using a 
Bell & Howell sound projector and 
a continuous film loop. The scene was 
shot with a Mitchell i6mm professional 
camera. There was no interlock between 
projector and camera. “It was the result 
of a simple experiment,” said Wolff, 
“and it was just sheer luck that the 
shutters of both projector and camera 
opened and closed simultaneously.” 

These and other innovations which 
invariably highlight everv Wolff pro¬ 
duction are the result of his personal 
vigilance over the camera work in each 
picture. In many instances. Wolff photo¬ 
graphs scenes himself. Where a crew is 
on a distant location, the film that is 
shot is shipped to the home studios daily. 
Each day’s shooting is promptly pro¬ 
cessed and clips, similar to the light tests 
cameramen receive daily in the studios, 
are airmailed to the cameramen in the 
field together with Wolff’s personal let¬ 
ter of criticism and instruction. 

Every foot of film photographed for 
his productions comes in for his per¬ 
sonal scrutiny, as does story preparation, 
budget, music score, editing, etc. But it 
is the photography that gets priority on 
his attention. Recently he had a camera¬ 
man re-photograph a brief and seemingly 
unimportant insert five times before he 
finally approved it for a client’s picture. 

Professional cameramen agree that a 
Wolff production is no pushover assign¬ 
ment. And while Wolff’s unending pur¬ 
suit of perfection seemingly makes him 
a hard taskmaster, unanimous opinion of 
his cameramen is that they are the better 
technicians for it. 
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OSCAR' NOMINATIONS 

. (Continued from Page 94 .) 


hour, knows the winners in advance. On 
the evening of the Awards presentation 
a simple note listing the nominees and 
name of the winner is brought to the 
podium in an envelope closed with sealing 
wax. As each Award category is an¬ 
nounced, the master-of-ceremonies opens 
the envelope in full view of the audience, 
reads the nominees, concluding with the 
name of the winner. The “Oscar” win¬ 
ner of the preceding year often presents 
the Award to current winners. 

Of the ten men whose cinematographic 
artistry has been nominated for the 1950 
Awards, five have previously won 
“Oscars” for cinematographic achieve¬ 
ment. Charles Rosher has two awards 
to his credit for “Sunrise” in 1928, which 
he photographed jointly with Karl 
Struss; and “The Yearling,” photo¬ 
graphed jointly with the late Leonard 
Smith and Arthur Arling, and cited in 
the awards for 1946. 

Victor Milner won an “Oscar” in 
1934 f° r his photography of “Cleopatra.” 
Ernest Haller won an award in 1939 for 
“Gone With The Wind,” which he 
photographed jointly with Ray Renna- 
han, A.S.C. George Barnes was cited 
in 1940 for his photography of “Re¬ 
becca,” and Ernest Palmer won the 
color photography award in 1941 for 
“Blood and Sand,” co-photographed by 
Ray Rennahan. None of the 1950 con¬ 
tenders were nominated the preceding 
year, although many have been nominees 
in previous years. 

Robert Krasker is the only foreign 
director of photography among the con¬ 
tenders this year. He photographed 
London Films Production’s “The Third 
Man,” the first British film nominated 
for a cinematographic award since 
Desmond Dickenson’s “Hamlet” which 
was a contender in 1948. 

Colorful as has been the career of the 
coveted “Oscar” awarded by the Acade¬ 
my, nothing is more amusing than the 
true story of how the trophy got its name. 
In 1931 Mrs. Margaret Herrick, now 
executive director of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, while 
studying the small golden statuette, re¬ 
marked that the square jaw and sharp 
mannish features reminded her of her 
Uncle Oscar. A newspaper columnist 
overheard the comment and the next day 
published a single line in his nation-wide 
column reading, “Academy employees 
have affectionately dubbed their famous 
gold statuette ‘Oscar’.” Bette Davis and 
other stars later used the nickname in 
press interviews and the screen’s most 
distinguished art symbol became world 
famous as “Oscar.” END. 



UViCOti 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT - SENSIBLE COST 



AWU “Mice” CAMERA 

100 FT. 16mm Sound-On-Film... $69502 


"AURICON-PRO” CAMERA 

200 FT. 16mm Sound-On-Film .. $131022 



“AURICON 1200” CAMERA 

1200 FT. 16mm Sound for 33 minutes 

Continuous Recording.$286022 


AURICON BLIMP (Sound-Proof Enclosure) 
forE.K.Cine-Special 16mmCamera $35422 


AURICON Synchronous Motor Drive 


MODULITE Sound-On-Film Recording 

GALVANOMETER 


forE.K.Cine-Special 16mm Camera $15952 


Variable Area or Variable Density $49522 


Write today for YOUR free Catalog fully describing this AURICON Equipment in 
detail, plus Dual Phono-Turntable, Tripod, and other Sound-On-Film Equipment. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 



RCA LICENSED 


BEBNDT-BACH, he. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 



Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
400-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 



16 MM 

and 

8MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 


DEPT. A 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 6. ILL 


EYEMO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case; 
late style governor. Guaranteed. 

$250.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19. N.Y. 


TV NEWSREEL 

(Continued, from Page 98 ) 

analyze news leads and assign the film¬ 
ing of stories. Very often the station 
news editor doubles in this capacity. He 
is the ideal one to do so, since he con¬ 
stantly works with news stories and 
thinks in those terms. 

It should not be necessary for this 
person to go out and “beat the bushes” 
for filmable news items. Rather, by 
means of courteous diplomacy, he can 
set up a network of information sources 
throughout the city to keep him alerted 
to newsworthy happenings. He will 
make profitable contacts with officials of 
the local police department, fire de¬ 
partment, schools, hospitals, Chamber of 
Commerce, and the civic clubs, and other 
similar organizations—to function as “re¬ 
porters.” Such contacts are usually quite 
happy to donate their personal services 
where it will benefit their organizations. 

In some cities, where especially cordial 
relations exist between the television 
station and local newspapers or radio 
stations, it should be possible to work out 
reciprocal agreements whereby each 
medium cooperates to keep the other in¬ 
formed of local spot news or feature 
assignments. By establishing a regular 
“beat” of sources of newsworthy infor¬ 
mation, it usually is possible for the TV 
news editor to learn in advance about 
situations that make good feature news¬ 
reel stories, and to plan filming ac¬ 
cordingly. 

When the newsreel editor receives a 
tip for a spot news story, he immediately 


contacts his camera crew and describes 
the assignment briefly. Where time per¬ 
mits, a quick briefing of the approach 
and shots needed will help the crew to 
bring back the right material for the 
telecast. As time goes by, the crew itself 
will develop a sense of approach and will 
instinctively know how stories should be 
handled. 

In covering a spot news story, the 
sound camera should be set-up in a 
central location which commands a good 
view of the overall situation. This loca¬ 
tion will also serve as a base of opera¬ 
tions for the crew during filming. Since 
a spot news story is often catch-as-catch- 
can, it may often be wise to forego 
recording of direct sound in favor of a 
live sound narration furnished from the 
control room during the telecast. How¬ 
ever, by means of a small microphone it 
often is possible for the cameraman or 
assistant to function as narrator and 
provide a running commentary of the 
scenes as they are filmed. This sound-on- 
film narration, if not actually acceptable 
for broadcast, will at least serve the 
newsreel editor later in writing a suitable 
commentary for the film. 

By using the range of lenses on his 
camera turret, the operator can secure 
a variety of shots and angles while re¬ 
maining at the same vantage point. In the 
meantime, his associate equipped with 
the hand-held camera can get closeups 
and reaction shots of the crowd. Both 
cameramen should keep charts describing 
briefly the subject matter of each scene. 
This may not always be possible, but it 
is a great aid later in editing the films. 

Television news filming follows the 



Magnetic Recording Choice In Italy 


RECORDING sound for scene in "Open City" at Titanus Studios, Rome, Italy, using a Kinevox 
synchronous magnetic film recorder. In foreground is Anna Magnani, star of picture. Studio, 
one of first to adopt Kinevox equipment, reports excellent recording results. 
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general tenets of standard newsreel 
coverage, with few exceptions. The long 
shot, medium shot, close-up and re¬ 
establishing shot formula still holds good 
in the general sense. However, since tele¬ 
vision is primarily a closeup medium, 
emphasis should be placed on closer shots 
and tighter compositions. 

When photography of an assignment 
has been completed and the film pro¬ 
cessed, a minimum of editing is done. 
Camera charts and camera caption sheets 
filled out by the cameraman are used as 
a basis for the narration. Each scene 
is then measured and the footages re¬ 
corded. Allowing four words to the 
foot, the commentary is then tailored 
to fit the edited picture. With a rapid 
developing system and a simplified edit¬ 
ing routine, it is possible to have a news¬ 
reel on the air within two hours after 
filming is completed. 

"TWICE THE LIGHT 

AND CARRYING POWER" 

(Continued from Page 93 ) 

efficiency of our lamps without inversely 
affecting their utilization. It began to 
appear as though we had settled down 
to a standard form, aside from the often 
repeated demand, “I want twice the 
light and twice the penetrating power 
from a single unit.” 

Incandescent globes powered to as 
much as fifty kilowatts were manufac¬ 
tured and tested, but they failed to com¬ 
pete in controllability and light output 
with the more powerful of the old 
searchlight types of carbon arc units. 

From a commercial viewpoint the pro¬ 
duction of a new and efficient carbon arc 
spotlamp was highly questionable. It is 
true that the demand was there, but it 
was a small, specialized demand that 
could not be expected to cover the de¬ 
sign and manufacturing cost of a carbon 
arc unit which would deliver an even 
field of illumination under conditions of 
varying beam divergences, and which 
would also meet the requirements of 
silent operation. 

We discussed the situation from all 
angles, decided it was commercially im¬ 
practical, then went ahead with pre¬ 
liminary design just because we wanted 
to do it, and secretly because we felt we 
could hide the losses from each other. 

Then came another revolution! 

Technicolor, who had been struggling 
with a two-color process, announced 
that they were ready to launch motion 
pictures in the full color scale and that 
the white light of the carbon arc lamp 
would be needed for the success of the 
process. 

The announcement by Technicolor 
did not produce chaos in the industry as 
had sound because the studios believed 
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that color was something they could 
take or leave alone. Many believed that 
color would never replace black-and- 
white and others reasoned correctly that 
if it did eventually replace black-and- 
white it would be by evolution and not 
by revolution. 

So the revolution of the effects of the 
arrival of color was within our own 
organization. True we had done some 
preliminary design work on a new car¬ 
bon arc lamp and would have probably 
built a few and have allowed the cine¬ 
matographer to approve or discard it as 
was our custom. But if we were to be 
a part of the plan for three-color mo¬ 
tion picture photography we must pro¬ 
duce a number of different types of 
carbon arc lamps and have them ready 
on the assumption that a process which 
was unknown to us would be a success. 

We conferred with the carbon manu¬ 
facturer, with Technicolor and with the 
various personnel of the studios. Some 
urged us to go ahead; others just shook 
their heads. If we could have started 
with spotlamp units which would also 
find a use on black and white we would 
have had something tangible to go on, 
but it was carbon arc floodlamp units 
which were required most urgently and 
we did not believe these would ever be 
used on black and white. 

This was one possible failure that I 
couldn't hide in a corner, or that we 
couldn’t hide from each other. If we 
did go into it and it failed, or even re¬ 
ceived a serious setback, it is doubtful if 
we would have had a corner to hide 
anything in. 

We discussed it among ourselves until 
we were sure it was a most dangerous 
gamble and having got that out of our 
collective system we went ahead and 
manufactured the required number of 
lamps. 

Historically, the arrival of color fol¬ 
lowed a pattern similar to the arrival of 
sound except that it was not dumped 
onto an unsuspecting and confused in¬ 
dustry overnight. Aisde from the urgency 
of producing the original equipment for 
one or more color productions it has ar¬ 
rived in more or less orderly fashion. 

The first carbon arc floodlamps we 
produced had to be a refinement of the 
then obsolete units which had been in 
service previous to the arrival of the 
incandescent lamp. For spotlamp type 
units they were able to use some of the 
semi-obsolete searchlight types of high 
intensity carbon arc lamps. 

The carbon manufacturer supplied us 
with a special carbon trim which was 
vastly superior to the one used in the 
former carbon arc floodlamp and we 
gambled on a compromise lamp with 
which we could meet the production 
deadline. Later we produced a fully 
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automatic carbon arc floodlamp which 
has become the standard for color flood¬ 
lighting. 

Again the cinematographer was faced 
with technical restrictions. Color re¬ 
quired higher levels of illumination than 
black and white and the latitude of the 
process was more narrow. He was told 
by some engineers that color itself would 
provide contrasts, depth and form, and 
that all he needed to worry about was 
a uniform intensity of illumination suf¬ 
ficient for adequate exposure. Again he 
tightened his belt and said, “I want a 
lamp with twice the intensity and twice 
the penetrating power of existing units.” 

We designed and produced 150-ampere 
carbon arc spotlamps fitted with a 
Fresnel-type lens. These afforded vary¬ 
ing beam divergences that would allow 
the cinematographer to continue paint¬ 
ing with light. The Technicolor process 
was improved and the cinematographer 
again began to express his individuality. 
Then came word that the speed of the 
Technicolor process had been doubled 
and we wondered if this would reduce 
the demand for the high powered carbon 
arc spotlamps. 

With the thought that there might be 
a market for smaller units we conferred 
with the cinematographer. “What will 
be the effect of the increased speed of 
the color process?” 

“It will allow me to obtain better 
depth of focus,” he said, and as an after¬ 
thought he added, “I could use a lamp 
with twice the intensity and twice the 
penetrating power of existing equip¬ 
ment.” 

Through a cooperative movement be¬ 
tween equipment manufacturers and the 
Research Council, the National Carbon 
Company had produced a carbon for 
process projection and we had made an 
automatic arc lamp to use it. The car¬ 
bon burned at 225 amperes and was 
capable of delivering twice the light of 
the 150-ampere trim. The cinematog¬ 
rapher went to his electrical department 
and said he wanted to use it in some of 
his spotlamps. 

Again our engineering department was 
put to work on the problem and we pro¬ 
duced a high-intensity carbon arc spot- 
lamp twice the output, and some beam 
divergences three times the output, of 
the 150-ampere spotlamp. Again we felt 
that this insatiable demand for more 
light must at some time come to an end, 
and in this case we have learned that 
we were partially correct because the 
cinematographer is able to create a bet¬ 
ter effect with one of the large carbon 
arc lamps than with a number of the 
smaller units. 

After this new super high-intensity 
lamp had found its way into the studios 
(Continued on Page 115 ) 
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rent Assignments of H.S.C. Members 



Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Allied Artists 

• Harry C. Neumann, “The Highway¬ 
man,” with Charles Coburn, Wanda Hendrix, 
Phillip Friend, Victor Jory and Virginia 
Huston. Leslie Selander, director. 

Columbia 

• Joseph Walker, “Remember That Face,” 
with Broderick Crawford, Betty Behuler, 
Otto Hulett and Ernest Borgnini. Robert 
Parrish, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “The Secret,” with John 
Derek, Lee J. Cobb, Jody Lawrence, and 
Henry O’Neill. Henry Levin, director. 

• Phil Tannura, “China Corsair,” with 
Jon Hall, Lisa Ferraday, Ron Rondell, Ernest 
Borgnine and John Dehner. Ray Nazarro, 
director. 

Independent 

• George E. Diskant, “Storm Over Tibet,” 
(Summit Prodn.) with Diana Douglas, 
Rex Reason Myron Healy, Bob Karns, Wil¬ 
liam Schallert, Harold Fung. Andrew Mar- 
ton, director. 

• James Wong Howe, “The Lady Says No!” 
(Ross-Stillman Prod.) with Joan Caulfield, 
David Niven, James Robertson Justice, Le- 
nore Lonergan, Francis Bavier and Peggy 
Maley. Frank Ross, director. 

• Jack Greenhalgh, “Slaughter Trail,” 
(Irving Allen Prod.) with Andy Devine, Gig 
Young, Howard da Silva, Virginia Grey, and 
Terry Gilkyson. Irving Allen director. 

Lippert 

• Jack Greenhalgh, “Kentucky Jubilee,” 
with Jerry Colonna, Jean Porter and James 
Ellison. Ron Ormond, director. 

• Ernest Miller, “Little Big Horn,” with 
John Ireland, Lloyd Bridges, Jim Davis and 
Hugh O’Brian. 

M-G-M 

• Joseph Ruttenrerg, “Kind Lady,” with 
Ethel Barrymore, Maurice Evans, Angela 
Lansbury, Keenan Wynn, Doris Lloyd and 
Betsy Blair. John Sturges, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “The Strip,” with Mickey 
Rooney, Sally Forest, James Craig, William 
Demarest, Kay Brown, Myrna Dell, Vic 
Damone, Monica Lewis. Leslie Kardos, 
director. 

• William Mellor, “The Bradley Mason 
Story,” with Walter Pidgeon, Ann Harding, 
Lionel Barrymore, Keefe Brasselle, Philip 
Ober and Eduard Franz. Richard Thorpe, 
director. 

• Ray June, “Strictly Dishonorable,” with 
Ezio Pinza, Janet Leigh, Millard Mitchell, 
Gale Robbins. Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank, directors. 

• George Folsey, “The Law And Lady 
Loverly,” with Greer Garson, Michael 
Wilding, Marjorie Main, Fernando Lamas, 
Phyllis Stanley and Ralph Dumke. Edwin 
Knopf, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “The Tall Target,” with 
Dick Powell, Paula Raymond, Marshall 
Thompson, Adolphe Menjou, Ruby Dee, 
Florence Bates, Richard Rober and Lou Nova. 
Anthony Mann, director. 

• Robert Planck, “Texas Carnival,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Esther Williams, Red Skelton, 


Howard Keel and Ann Miller. Charles 
Walters, director. 

Monogram 

• Marcel LePicard, “Ghost Chasers,” with 
Leo Gorcy, Huntz Hall, Jan Kayne, and 
Lloyd Corrigan. William Beaudine, director. 

Paramount 

• George Barnes, “Here Comes The Groom,” 
with Bing Crosby, Jane Wyman, Franchot 
Tone, Robert Keith and Jacky Gencel. Frank 
Capra, producer-director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Submarine Command,” 
with William Holden, William Bendix, Nancy 
Olson. John Farrow, director. 

• Loyal Griggs, "C r o s s w i n d s,” (Pine- 
Thomas Prod.) (Technicolor) with John 
Payne, Rhonda Fleming, Forrest Tucker, 
John Abbott, and Alan Mowbray. Lewis R. 
Foster, director. 

• Victor Milner, “My Favorite Spy,” with 
Bob Hope, Hedy Lamarr, Francis L. Sullivan, 
Arnold Moss, Marc Lawrence and Iris 
Adrian. Norman Z.. McLeod, director. 

• George Barnes and Peverell Marley, 
“The Greatest Show On Earth,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Betty Hutton, James Stewart, 
Cornel Wilde, Dorothy Lamour, Gloria 
Grahame, Charlton Heston and Lyle Bettger. 
Cecil B. DeMille, director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “The Stooge,” with Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis and Eddie Mayehoff. 
Norman Taurog, director. 

• Lee Garmes, “Detective Story,” with Kirk 
Douglas, Eleanor Parker, William Bendix, 
Cathy O’Donnell, Horace McMahon. William 
Wyler, director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Rhubarb,” (Pearlberg- 
Seaton Prod.) with Ray Milland, Jan Sterl¬ 
ing, Gene Lockhart, Orangey Murray. Arthur 
Lubin, director. 

• Charles Lang, “Peking Express,” (Hal 
Wallis Prod.) with Joseph Cotton, Corrine 
Calvert, Edmund Gwenn. Dick McWhorter, 
director. 

R.K.O. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Thing” (Winches¬ 
ter Pictures), with Kenneth Tobey, Margaret 
Sheridan, James Young. Christian Nyby, di¬ 
rector. 

• Edward Cronjager, “Two Tickets To 
Broadway” (Technicolor), with Janet Leigh, 
Tony Martin, and Smith & Dale. James V. 
Kern, director. 

• William Snyder, “Flying Leathernecks” 
(Technicolor), with John Wayne, Robert 
Ryan, Don Taylor, Jay C. Flippen. Nicholas 
Ray, director. 

• Archie Stout, “On The Loose,” (Film¬ 
makers) with John Evans, Lynn Bari, Robert 
Arthur. Charles Lederer, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “Rustlers’ Range,” with 
Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Joan Dixon, John 
Dehner. Stuart Gilmore, director. 

• Frank Planer, “Androcles And The 
Lion,” with Jean Simmons, Robert Newton, 
George Sanders, James Donald and John 
Hoyt. H. C. Potter, director. 
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Republic 

• Walter Strenge, “Million Dollar Pursuit,” 
with Penny Edwards, Stephen Flagg and 
Grant Withers. R. G. Springsteen, director. 

20th Century Fox 

• Charles G. Clarke, “Kangaroo” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) (Shooting In Australia), with Mau¬ 
reen O’Hara, Peter Lawford, Finlay Currie 
and Richard Boone. Lewis Milestone, di¬ 
rector. 

• Norbert Brodine, “The Frog Men,” with 
Richard Widmark, Dana Andrews, Gary 
Merrill, Jeffrey Hunter, Robert Wagner and 
Warren Stevens. Lloyd Bacon, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “Meet Me After The 
Show,” with Betty Grable, Macdonald Carey, 
Rory Calhoun and Eddie Albert. Richard 
Sale, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Golden Goose,” (Thor. 
Prodns.) with Fred MacMurray, Eleanor 
Parker, Richard Carlson, Kay Buckley, Una 
Merkle, Douglas Dumbrille and Nestor 
Paiva. George Marshall, director. 

• Leo Tover, “The Secret Of Convict Lake,” 
with Glenn Ford, Gene Tierney, Zachary 
Scott, Ethel Barrymore, Ann Dvorak, Helen 
Westcott and Barbara Bates. Michael 
Gordon, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Friendly Island,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with William Lundigan, Jane Greer, 
Gloria DeHaven, Mitzi Gaynor, David 
Wayne, Jack Paar and Gene Lockhart. 
Edmund Goulding, director. 

• Harry Jackson, “Anne Of The Indies,” 
(Technicolor) with Louis Jordan, Jean 
Peters, Deborah Kerr, Herbert Marshall, 
Thomas Gomez. Jacques Tournear, director. 

Universal-International 

• Maury Gertsman, “Ma and Pa Kettle 
At The County Fair,” with Marjorie Main, 
Percy Kilbride, Lori Nelson, James Best. 
Charles Barton, director. 

• Russell Metty, “The Golden Horde,” 
(Technicolor) with David Farrar, Ann 
Blythe, Peggie Castle, Richard Egan, Poodles 
Hannaford, Howard Petrie, and Henry 
Brandon. George Sherman, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “The Iron Man,” with 
Stephen McNally, Jeff Chandler, Evelyn 
Keyes, Joyce Holden, Rock Hudson and Jim 
Backus. Joseph Pevney, director. 

• George Robinson, “The Real McCoy,” 
with Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Dorothy 
Shay, Kirby Grant, Shay Cogan, and Ida 
Moore. Charles Lamont, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Fiddler’s Green,” with 
Shelly Winters, Richard Conte, Stephen 
McNally, Charles Bickford and Alex Nicol. 

Warner Brothers 

• Sid Hickox, “Fort Worth,” with Randolph 
Scott, David Brian, Phyllis Thaxter, Helena 
Carter and Henry Hull. Edwin L. Marin, 
director. 

• Robert Burks, “Tomorrow Is Another 
Day,” with Ruth Roman, Steve Cochran, 
Lurene Tuttle and Wallace Ford. Felix 
Feist, director. 

• Ernest Haller, “Moonlight Bay,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Doris Day, Gordon MacRae, 
Jack Smith, Mary Wickies, Rosemary de 
Camp, Leon Ames. 

• Ed Dupar, “I Was A Communist For The 
F.B.I.,” with Frank Lovejoy, Dorothy Hart, 
James Millican and Konstantin Shayne. 
Gordon Douglas, director. 

• Wilfred Cline, “Painting The Clouds 
With Sunshine,” with Dennis Morgan, Vir¬ 
ginia Mayon, Lucille Norman and Gene 
Nelson. David Butler, director, 
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"TWICE THE LIGHT" 

(Continued from Page 113 ) 

a cinematographer told me: “This lamp 
enables me to penetrate deep sets and 
to create an illusion of a single-source 
lighting with less total equipment. How¬ 
ever, on extremely large sets and in 
certain cases of ‘booster’ lighting on ex¬ 
teriors I want a lamp with twice the in¬ 
tensity and twice the penetrating power.” 

Of course there is a limit to all things, 
but we have tested carbon arc trims as 
high as 500 amperes. The proposed 
changes in set lighting levels will prob¬ 
ably limit this work, but we know from 
long years of experience that the cine¬ 
matographer and his producing organi¬ 
zation will not abuse a production to use 
a system and if he can utilize improve¬ 
ments in film stock, or development 
techniques to create a better illusion on 
the screen he will be searching for new 
tools with which to work. 


"THE MIRROR" 

(Continued from Page 102 ) 


filmed, an emergency meeting enabled us 
to select alternates for our depleted cast. 
Shooting then progressed more or less on 
schedule on Sundays of the ensuing three 
months. 

Ultimately we were able to borrow a 
magnetic tape recorder for recording 
sound, which we- planned later to re¬ 
record on an optical track. Our camera 
was a Cine Special for which we con¬ 
structed a home-made blimp. Sound was 
synchronized with the film in the ac¬ 
cepted manner, using clap-sticks. The 
amount of dialogue was kept to a mini¬ 
mum because of the anticipated drift 
between picture and sound, which was 
recorded wild. 

A home-made dolly, using wheels 
from a super-market basket cart plus 
two lengths of tongue-and-groove floor¬ 
ing formed in the shape of a “T,” was 
used a number of times, rolled on wooden 
tracks. Most important to the story was 
the attic in an old house where the tell¬ 
tale mirror hung. Actually this old 
house was never entered by our players. 
Instead, we photographed the exterior 
with a still camera and made two en¬ 
largements. One was finished as a nor¬ 
mal day shot; the other as a night shot. 
These prints were then photographed 
at close range. Two dolly shots were 
made of the night scene. This we did 
by single-frame photography, re-focusing 
the lens every five frames for accuracy. 

We rarely made fades or dissolves in 
the camera, (although the Cine Special 
is one camera which permits this) be- 
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cause the great geographical differences 
in locations would not permit. We found 
it more convenient to shoot all of the 
scenes scheduled at a given location at 
one time. Sometimes the script called for 
dissolving from an interior of one house 
to the interior or exterior of another; 
and then perhaps at the end of the se¬ 
quence, dissolving to a backyard loca¬ 
tion, dissolving to another location miles 
distant, then back to the interior. Be¬ 
cause some of these scenes were to have 
lip-sync sound, subsequent editing would 
have cut the dissolves and this made it 
impractical to shoot the sequence scene- 
following-scene in the camera with the 
necessary dissolves. 

We therefore planned to use the well 
known professional technique of editing 
our footage in “A” and “B” rolls. Since 
our sound would have to be re-recorded 
from tape to film and then composite- 
printed with the picture film, the addi¬ 
tional cost of “A” and “B” printing was 
a minor factor. 

The day finally arrived when all 
scenes in the script were shot and all 
sound, including the musical score was 
recorded on tape. However, by this time, 
not enough “two packs per day” funds 
were immediately available so the orig¬ 
inal picture was rough-cut for feeling 
and the film and tape temporarily stored. 

Sometime later we were fortunate to 
obtain the use of a Berndt-Bach Cine- 
Voice single-system sound camera for re¬ 
recording our tape sound track. This we 
accomplished by setting up our tape re¬ 
corder next to the Cine-Voice camera 
and recording the sound from the re¬ 
corder speaker. 

With the aid of a film synchronizer 
and a sound reader—both home-made— 
we undertook the final editing of the 
film. Using these two devices in con¬ 
junction with our editing equipment, it 
was possible to line up the relative posi¬ 
tions of sound track and picture film by 
locating the point where the clap-stick 
comes together on the picture film with 
that point in the sound track where 
sound of the clap-stick is heard. 

As for those scenes shot wild, where 
only a few lines of dialogue is spoken, 
the small amount of drift is not notice¬ 
able. But where a longer speech was 
recorded wild, re-syncing was accom¬ 
plished by cutting away to a reaction 
shot, then back to the speaker—with the 
picture footage being adjusted as neces¬ 
sary to accomplish a return to synchroni¬ 
zation. 

The reader mentioned above was made 
by utilizing a sound head from an old 
Victor 16mm sound projector plus an 
associated amplifier capable of boosting 
the sound level from the —90 db output 
of the photocell up and above amplifier 
losses, delivering from 3 to 5 watts to 






a six-inch speaker. 

After the “A,” “B” and track films 
were matched in the final editing, an 
interlock check was run on the sound 
projector before sending the three rolls 
of film to the laboratory for the final 
composite print. Most 16mm sound pro¬ 
jectors can be used for this as follows: 
the picture film is threaded through the 
film gate and run to the take up reel— 
bypassing the sound head. The sound 
track, coming off an auxiliary feed 
spindle, is threaded through the sound 
head of the projector and thence to an 
auxiliary takeup spindle. For our auxil¬ 
iaries we used our film rewinds set up 
near the projector, taking up the sound 
film by hand. Thus, with the sync marks 
of picture film and track lined up to¬ 
gether in the film gate, the two continue 
through the projector until the end in 
perfect synchronism. Of course, we had 
to run the two picture films through 
separately with the sound track inasmuch 
as the picture still was in the separate 
“A” and “B” rolls, with the missing 
scenes in each roll replaced with lengths 
of blank leader. 

After the interlock screening, the three 
films were again placed on the synchron¬ 
izer and the sound track advanced the 
required 26 frames over the picture films, 
“A” and “B.” Start marks were then 
placed on all three films with a grease 
pencil. We sent our reversal picture and 
the track to the laboratory and breath¬ 
lessly awaited our “answer” print—and 
this was our only print, too, at .095 per 
foot! 

We had been so long in making the 
picture that our actors and friends had 
given up ever seeing the picture on the 
screen. When finally our composite print 
did arrive, we were so pleased with it 
we decided to give a public showing in 
the Public Library Building in Richmond, 
California. For this we had printed spe¬ 
cial tickets of admission and a program. 

Briefly, the story concerns a mysterious 
mirror in the attic of an old dwelling— 
a mirror which has the power to foretell 
the future. An episode in which the 
mirror reveals a tragic death is told in 
retrospect and the picture embraces just 
about every type of shot, interior and 
exterior which the professional encoun¬ 
ters in a Hollywood production. It af¬ 
forded two movie amateurs a wonder¬ 
ful experience in “poverty-row” movie 
making—especially in sound. 


Eastman Chicago Office 

Eastman Kodak Company has opened 
a new mid-west divisional office of its 
motion picture film department at 137 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ken¬ 
neth M. Mason is in charge. Office will 
serve raw film users in the mid-western 
states. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in capital letters, 60c per agate line. 


FOR SALE 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 
Camera . 275.00 

B & H 12 volt Cinemotor with cable and 

case . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

Animation motor for Cine Special. 455.00 

Animation motor for Maurer. 485.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERM ITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


RCA 35MM. SOUND RECORDER, THOROUGHLY 

tested like new condition Model P.R. 18, license 
not necessary. Buyer owns equipment. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 35MM. 200 Mil Push 
Sound Truck complete "licensed." 

MOLE-RICHARDSON "170" Hi-intensity Arcs and 
"B90" Hi-intensity arcs, also type "40" DU- 
ARCS, Box 1122, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines.$7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


MOLE-RICHARDSON — 24" Sunspots. BROWN- 
ASHCRAFT Rotary Spots. Some converted to 
100 Amp. H. I., F.O.B. New York. Box 1123, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FOUR EYEMO MOTORS 

Genuine B&H 12 volts. Good condition. 

New cost $120.00. My price. 50.00 

NEWMAN-SINCLAIR 35MM SPRING CAMERA 

Eight 200 foot magazines. Ross Express F 1.9 
35mm, 50mm. ZEISS F. 2.7 75mm & 100mm. 
150 feet continuous run one winding. Carrying 
cases; Front Shade and Filter Holder. A-l con¬ 
dition .$800.00 

Phone or write ELMER DYER, 108 S. La Jolla, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. Phone WYoming 8308. 


ONE ARRIFLEX Camera. AKELEY Gyro Tripod. 
MITCHELL TRIPOD, friction heads. Gear Head, 
finders, matte box. 35mm double frame printer. 
ONE B&H 35MM PROFESSIONAL camera com¬ 
pletely rebuilt and guaranteed. One way tilt head 
for dolly gear heads. 16mm Sound Printer. 
ASSORTED LENSES in Mitchell mounts. For com¬ 
plete details write to Box 1120, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


GOING CHEAP new Cine Special II. Write ARORA, 
682 W. 35th Street, Los Angeles 7. 


FOR SALE 


F & B FOR EVERYTHING IN MOVIE 
EQUIPMENT 

Cine Special, 2 lenses.$ 395.00 

Extra 100 ft. magazines, $175.00; 200 ft. 275.00 

Eastman Synchronous non-spark motor. 175.00 

Single frame device with motor. 295.00 

Zoom viewfinder—15mm to 16" for 

special. 95.00 

Reflex Image Magnifier—like new. 75.00 

All used Eastman lenses in stock 

Auricon Pro single system, complete- 1,095.00 

Auricon Pro with Zoomar lens — Price on Request 

Eastman Model A, f 1.9. 75.00 

Arriflex, 35mm camera, 3 lenses, mags., 

case. 495.00 

Maurer, 16 mm recorder. Model D.on Request 

Houston K2A Developing machine 16mm 2,250.00 

Houston 16mm Printer, new. 275.00 

Daylight, 16mm Printer, new. 295.00 

Colortran 750 & 2000 Kits—used. 145.00 up 

Moviola, 35mm silent, tachometer. 275.00 

Akeley camera, 35mm, lenses, mags. 450.00 

Victor 16mm Sound Projector. 165.00 

Goerz Hypar 4" f2.7 lens — needle sharp 85.00 

WE BUY —SELL —TRADE 

FLORMAN & BABB PLAZA 7-1894 

723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


BASS SAYS: 

Bass puts thru a special call 
To camera-owners, big and small 
Who want a new one on a trade. 

And know with Bass a deal is made. 

Charles Bass. 

President. 

Bass buys 'em, sells 'em, and trades 'em. BASS 
CAMERA COMPANY, Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, III. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO. # 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


NO EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE HERE 

MAURER CAMERA and Recorder, latest model, like 
new. Camera includes one 400' mag., viewfinder, 
sync motor, sunshade, and case. Recorder com¬ 
plete with all accessories and cases.$6,400.00 

MORTON SOUNDMASTER single system 
camera, three lens turret, portable power 

pack, 200' magazine, complete.$645.00 

Batteries additional. 25.00 

AURICON FILM RECORDER and amplifier 450.00 

AURICON BLIMP and sync motor. 350.00 

CINE-SPECIAL with 15mm, 25mm, 63mm 

lenses and adapters, two 100' mags. 650.00 

ARRIFLEX hand camera, three lenses, two 

200' mags., motor, and case. 895.00 

EYEMO 71 K with 2" f4.5 lens, rebuilt. 225.00 

with 2" f2.8 lens, like new. 250.00 

MITCHELL frictionhead for tripod. 325.00 

MITCHELL frictionhead tripod and base. 495.00 

STEINMAN Developing system with three 

stainless steel tanks and drying rack. 89.50 

COLORTRAN "5000" kit, used. 169.50 

MOVIOLA, 35mm silent model D. 275.00 

BRUSH SOUNDMIRROR, 1/4 inch tape. 175.00 

We Buy, Sell, Rent All 16-35mm Equipment 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

70 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FAST, Film-Strong Hot Splices on your Griswold 
with Ariel splicer heater. 115-V. Guaranteed, 
$8.95 prepaid. No C.O.D. ARIEL, Box 2088, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AURICON RECORDER, perfect condition. Positive- 
Negative-track, including Shure — 556 — Multi¬ 
impedance-microphone. A Real Buy. JOSEPH 
GROSS, 2424 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Phone: FU. 9-8229. 


SAVE AT STAR! 16/35mm Sound Reader, new, 
$185.00; Bell-Howell 16/35mm splicers, $3.95; 
Sound optical units, new, $3.50; CE-25 photo¬ 
cells, $2.25; Kodak FS-10 projector, rebuilt, 
$175.00. We buy used equipment of all kinds. 
What do you have for sale? STAR CINEMA 
SUPPLY, 441 West 50th STREET, NEW YORK 19. 




FOR SALE 


SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

Eyemo Compact turret Model M with 1, 

2 and 3" lenses.$720.00 

Model M Eyemo with 1, 1 Vi and 2" lenses 695.00 
Model Q large turret Eyemo with one lens 795.00 

Special model K Eyemo Cameras from. 195.00 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines; developing out¬ 
fits; printers. Special—while they last. 

400 ft. Eyemo Magazines like new.$ 69.50 

TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and others) available on 
15 day trial. High Speed, Wide Angle Telephoto— 
In focusing mounts, coated to fit Eyemo, Bell & 
Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 and 16, Maurer. 
Zoomar Corp. High Speed Balowstars in stock. 
1 Vi" F 1.3 Balowstar lens for Cine Kodak, 

Special .$199.00 

1 Vi" F 1.3 Balowstar lens mounted for 
Maurer, Filmo, Bolex, etc. 204.00 

FREE CATALOG: Full Description and Prices 
Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

Att.: A. Caldwell 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


ARRIFLEX, Late Number. 3 "T" coated Ziess 
lenses. Magazines, Case. SELL or TRADE. Want 
EYEMO Q or 16mm. Box 1119, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


CUNNINGHAM 35MM COMBAT camera, 3 lenses, 
2 magazines, motor, carrying case. Excellent 
condition, $500.00. THE S. SPENCER MOORE 
COMPANY, Charleston, West Va. 


BELL & HOWELL RACKOVER Equip, with Fearless 
shuttle, 12-volt motor. Tachometer, 4 lenses. 
Has cutout slot for Galvanometer of Flow lamp. 
CARL ZEISS BINOCULAR microscope with cam¬ 
era "Zeiss" and Holders. MITCHELL 12 volt 
motor with Tachometer. Box 1121, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


SPECIALS FROM SOS — THE ONE STOP SHOP 


CAMERA DOLLIES w/2 seats, new.$ 242.50 

HOUSTON K1A 16mm Reversal Processor, 

incomplete, requires repairs. 995.00 

BLIMP Celotex sponge rubber. 95.00 

DUPLEX 35mm Sound & Picture step 

Printer w/light changer, rebuilt. 1,395.00 

NEUMADE 12 sec. 35mm Firetite Film 

Cabinet, regularly $138.00. 109.50 

MR 2000W Spots on Stands, new. 151.51 

NEW 16mm Sound & Picture Printer. 106.50 

ZOOMAR 16mm lens, orig. cost $1800.... 995.00 

DEPUE 35/16mm RCA type Sound Reduc¬ 
tion Printer, worth $7,500. 3,495.00 

SENSATIONAL—NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 

16mm Developing Machines (incl. tax) 1,175.00 
AURICON Sound CINEVOICE, demonstra¬ 
tor . 555.00 

EYEMO 35 Spider Turret news cameras.... 495.00 

BACKGROUND PROCESS outfit with mo¬ 
tion picture projector, arclamp, Selsyn 
motors, lenses, 15'x20'screen, rebuilt.... 4,995.00 
Send for catalog Sturelab Supplement Dept, f 


S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


AVAILABLE for assignments in Hawaii. Profes¬ 
sionally equipped with 35mm. and 16mm. cam¬ 
eras. TOM MATSUMOTO, 140 So. Beretania St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Page u?) 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B Cr H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


F & B BUYS EVERYTHING 

16mm and 35mm Movie Equipment. 
Highest cash prices paid. It will pay you to 
GET OUR OFFER FIRST! 

FLORMAN & BABB PLAZA 7-1894 

723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED COMMERCIAL film producer desires 
writer for industrial and television work. Must 
be experienced. Send complete data as to age, 
draft status, background and salary desired. Write 
Box 1118, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES - Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


GORDON SPECIALS! 

We are proud to offer, in addition to 
the items listed below, and in our larger 
ad on page 1 05, a complete line of 1 6mm. 
and 35mm. negative and positive stock at 
a fraction of prevailing market prices. 

EDITING AND VIEWING EQUIPMENT 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$185.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, R-2, New....$19,50 
NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 

with brass hub. New.....$6.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 
35mm Model M-37-S, single hub. New....$29.50 
NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New....$l9.50 

ACE FILM STAPLING MACHINE .$ 6.50 

FILM CUTTING TABLE, all steel.$40.00 

35MM NEUMADE EVERWEAR, REWINDS, pair 
i dummy, 1 geared) 

No. 3 Bench Type, per pair.$11.50 

No. 4 Clamp Type, per pair.$13.50 

35MM NEUMADE BENCH TYPE REWINDS 
(Pair—1 dummy, 1 geared) 

No. 1 Bench Type, per pair.$ 8.75 

No. 2 Clamp Type, per pair.$11.25 

35MM NEUMADE DYNAMIC REWINDS 

Geared end and brake; each.$14.00 

Geared end without brake; each.$11.00 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 

DE PUE AUTOMATIC LIGHT CONTROL BOARD 

152 scenes .$975.00 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 
intensity control .$175.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $175.00 

STINEMAN PRINTER, 35mm.$135.00 

STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LIGHT, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand; focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 

scrims in fitted case.$55.00 

BAR DWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holds six fluorescent lamps, 

banks swing 360°, can be raised 15'.$69.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON CINELITE, (Type 16), 
500, 1000 watt, double extension stand, casters, 
portable. New .,.....$55.00 

GORDON ENTERPRISES 

5362 No. Cahuenga • No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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BURIED TREASURE 

(Continued from Page 91 ) 

the wagon was rocked by grips and moved 
slowly to produce the illusion of travel¬ 
ling over the rocky road shown in long 
shot in footage filmed in Tibet. 

After all the added scenes had been 
shot, Marton and his associates looked 
it over, then decided to reshoot fifteen 
of the takes—takes which they now saw 
could be improved both for camera angle 
or dialog or both. Added footage does 
have a different perspective, once it is cut 
with old footage, and fortunately here 
were producers willing to spend addi¬ 
tional money on retakes that would ma¬ 
terially improve the overall picture. But 
even with these retakes, the picture was 
brought in within schedule. 

Today, to shoot the same picture in its 
entirety in the original Tibetan locales 
would cost a producer well over two- 
and-a-half million dollars. Moreover, 
such a production would probably be 
impossible to complete at this time in 
view of the political situation that now 
exists in Tibet. 

The image of old Tibet, however faint 
it may have been to the rest of the world, 
will be unalterably lost to future gene¬ 
rations as a result of the recent Red 
invasion. Storm Over Tibet may well 
be the last authentic pictorial account 
we shall ever see of this medieval border¬ 
land to the skies. 


NEW ECLAIR CAMERETTE 


(Continued from Page 92 ) 


mirror, which is part of the 2 CO° 
adjustable reflex shutter, reflects the 
image to the prism of the adjustable 
viewfinder. The finder objective shows 
both the 16mm and 35mm film fields. 

Incidentally, with newer Camerettes, 
the viewfinder housing has been ex¬ 
tended, as may be seen in Figs. 3 and 
4, so that the operator may use either his 
right or left eye to keep a visual check 
on the composition and action. A rotating 
prism has been incorporated in the finder 
objective so that the image will remain 
in the proper viewing position, no matter 
at what angle the finder viewing tube is 
turned. 

The Camerette, as shown in Fig. 1, is 
essentially a two-unit piece of equipment: 
the first, or main unit, comprises the 
lens turret, the operating mechanism 
(claws, shutter, reflex, etc.), the front 
section of the gate, the viewfinder and 
the motor tachometer. The second unit 
is the film magazine with automatic film 
gate and containing the film movement 
sprocket, pressure pads and footage indi¬ 
cator. The 16mm film magazines are 
simply the regular 35mm magazines 




shimmed out for the narrower width 
film and with 16mm film movement 
mechanism replacing the 35mm. (See 
Fig 2). 

The 16mm pull-down, shown at 2 
in Fig. 4, operates simultaneously with 
the 35mm without interference. Allow¬ 
ance is made for the shorter stroke of 
the 16mm pull-down by having the claw 
recede behind the aperture plate and the 
film track slightly recessed. The aper¬ 
ture plate is so designed that the 16mm 
pull-down does not interfere with 35mm 
operation. 

The same lenses are used for both 
film widths, thus affording the advantage 
of 35mm camera lenses for photographing 
16mm film. Incidentally, Eclair has 
introduced a remarkable new 18.5mm 
wide-angle lens having an aperture of 
f/2.2, and this has been added to its 
regular line of Camerette lenses which 
range in focal length from 25mm to 
500mm. The new 18.5mm lens not only 
provides a versatile shorter focal length 
lens for 16mm use, but affords interest¬ 
ing applications as an extremely wide- 
angle lens for 35mm cinematography. 
Despite its short focal length, it easily 
covers the 35mm field and has already 
been put to good use by several major 
Hollywood studios. 

To convert the new 16/35 Camerette 
from one film width to the other, the 
film magazine previously used is re¬ 
moved, and a magazine loaded with the 
other film is attached in its place. Prior 
to this, a simple change is made in the 
aperture. If the change is from 35mm 
to 16mm, a special 16mm mask, as shown 
at 1 in Fig. 4, is inserted in the film 
gate in a matter of seconds. This mask 
is concealed in a holder at right side of 
camera when not in use, and is therefore 
instantly available. 

A more complete description of the 
basic Camerette appeared in the Septem¬ 
ber, 1949, issue of American Cinema¬ 
tographer. The camera and its accessories 
are being distributed on the west coast 
by the Benjamin Berg Agency, 8400 
West Third St., Los Angeles 48, and in 
the east by Victor Kayfetz, 130 East 56th 
St., New York City. 


Await Lenses For Vistascopes 

Vistascope will be made available to 
the television and motion picture indus¬ 
tries just as soon as special lenses ordered 
from French and German manufacturers 
are received, according to Sol Lesser 
who has acquired rights to the process 
and equipment. Special Vistascopes are 
to be constructed and made available for 
television cameras and for Mitchell and 
Technicolor motion picture cameras. No 
immediate construction of Vistascopes 
for 16mm cameras is contemplated. 
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Left, the Eastman 16mm. Projec¬ 
tor, Model 25, brings 16mm. pro¬ 
jection to the professional level. 
Shown here, adapted for arc illu¬ 
mination, permanently installed 
alongside 55mm. equipment. 


Below, working parts of the film move¬ 
ment mechanism are in constant view of 
the operator . . . readily accessible for 
threading and cleaning. 


The E 
16mm. Projector, 
Model 25, adapted 
for 1,000-watt 
tungsten light. 


For Professional Quality Sound Projection from 16mm. Film 

The Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25 


Motion Picture Film Department, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


This projection instrument—built to a 
new design concept—eliminates the 
three major obstacles to theatrical qual¬ 
ity 16mm. sound projection ... exces¬ 
sive wear and high maintenance cost; 
low signal-to-noise ratio; and excessive 
flutter. 

A major cause of excessive wear and 
poor quality sound is the constant trans¬ 
fer of shock forces generated in the film 
pulldown mechanism to other parts of 
the system. In the Eastman 16mm. Pro¬ 
jector, Model 2 5, the intermittent (film 
advance mechanism) is completely iso¬ 
lated and independently driven by its 
own 1440 r.p.m. synchronous motor. 
Thus, shock forces are sealed off from 
the rest of the instrument. The sprocket- 
shutter system is driven by its own 1880 
r.p.m. synchronous motor. Exact phas¬ 


ing between the two systems is accom¬ 
plished by specially designed synchro¬ 
mesh gears. In addition, the take-up 
spindle, rewind spindle, and blower are 
driven by separate motors. 

A highly corrected microscope ob¬ 
jective, adjustable for optimum sound 
quality from any type of 16mm. sound 
film, permits reproduction of variable 
area or variable density 16mm. sound 
tracks at extremely low distortion and 
a maximum signal-to-noise ratio. 

To get the best out of any 16mm. 
sound film, project it on an Eastman 
16mm. Projector, Model 2 5. For in¬ 
formation on installation, availability, 
and prices, write directly to the Mo¬ 
tion Picture Film Department, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y., 
or any branch office. 


The Kodak Projec¬ 
tion Ektar Lens, in a 
choice of four focal 
lengths , insures supe¬ 


rior screen image. 


Midwest Division 

137 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 2 f Illinois 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


















Guaranteed for life. During life of 
the product, all defects in work¬ 
manship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transpor¬ 
tation). 


For the movie-maker who wants a 
16mm camera that’s truly versatile— 
and easy to use, too—the Bell & Howell 
Auto Master is the choice! 

The Auto Master is a precision instrument 
equal to the skill of the most experienced hob¬ 
byist—an outstanding member of the fine family 
of Bell & Howell cameras that has set movie 
fashions for nearly two generations. With 1-inch 
f/2.5 Filmocoted lens only, $249.95. 


Change lenses that quick! Simply turn the 
turret —get these different views of the same 
subject without moving from your position. 
And no lopped-off heads or off-center pic¬ 
tures, either. The exclusive Bell & Howell 
positive viewfinders, automatically matched 
to the lens you’re using, show you exactly 
what you’re going to get. Magazine-loading, 
many other features, too. Direct focuser avail¬ 
able for focusing through the lens. Ask your 
dealer to show you. 


Convert Your Auto Load to an Auto Master—Now! 

Are you an owner of a Bell & Howell Auto Load camera? For 
spring and summer movie making, you will want the added ad¬ 
vantages of a turret head. Get your Auto Load converted to a 
turret model now for only $75 (including installation but not extra 
lenses). Take your Auto Load to your Bell & Howell dealer today. 
He will ship it to the factory for you. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell £ Howell 


Chicago 45 










